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Peter Stuyvesant receiving mail from Captain Van Der Grist of the ship Zwol. By Karl Free 
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The Pony Express—Changing horses at a division point. By Frank Mechau 


New Post Office Murals 


Twelve sculptors and six painters won a place in the government’s competition for murals and 
sculpture in the new Post Office and Justice Department buildings in Washington. These are two 
of the winning designs for the Post Office Department. The stories are told on page 126. 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross NEws 





JANUARY, 1936 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvetyNn HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 
‘*Flamingos,’’ ‘‘New Post Office Murals’’ 


Citizenship: 


‘*For Children by Children,’’ ‘‘ Friends Abroad,’’ 
‘*Friends at Home,’’ ‘‘ Active Juniors’’ 


General Science: 


‘*Steel’’—older children will be interested in hav- 
ing you, or perhaps one of the boys, read parts of 
Joseph Auslander’s poem ‘‘Steel’’ quoted in the 
anthology Twentieth Century Poets, by Drinkwater, 
Canby, and Benet, and found also in the poet’s volume 
Cyclop’s Eye. 

‘*An Error of Statement,’’ ‘‘Wings for Words”’ 


Geography: 

‘‘The Race of the Grain Ships’’ suggests an excit- 
ing poem about rounding Cape Horn, Part VI, from 
Masefield’s ‘‘Dauber.’’ 

‘* All Sails Set’’ (‘‘Something to Read’’) 

Austria—‘Two Friends at Leiten Farm”’ 

France—‘‘ Hidden Treasure’’ 

United States—‘‘New Post Office Murals’’ (frontis- 
piece) and ‘‘The Frontispiece Stories’’ (editorials), 
‘*Araminta and the Goat;’’ Virgin Islands—‘The 
Program Picture’’ (editorials), ‘‘All Sails Set’’ 
(‘‘Something to Read’’), ‘‘Steel,’’ ‘‘Wings for 
Words’’ 

Other Countries—‘‘Friends Abroad,’’ ‘‘For Chil- 
dren by Children”’ 


History: 

‘*New Post Office Murals,’’ ‘‘ All Sails Set,’’ ‘‘The 
Frontispiece Stories’’ 
Home Economics: 

‘*An Error of Statement’’ 


Mathematics: 


‘*A Letter for Thrift Week’’ (editorials), ‘‘Na- 
tional Children’s Fund Budget 1935-36’’ (‘‘ For Chil- 
dren by Children’’) 


Nature Study: 
‘*Wings for Words’’ 


Primary: 


‘**Little Ones’’ (‘‘Something to Read’’), ‘‘Ara- 


minta and the Goat,’’ and ‘‘ How the Pelican Got Her 
Beak”’ 

‘‘If I Were a Pony,’’ written by young pupils in an 
Indian school, is taken from the special child-written 





number of Indians at Work, a bulletin issued monthly 
by the Indian Bureau. 


Reading: 

1. How did Jacques and Clotilde happen to live in a 
house with hidden treasure? 2. Do you think that the 
story was ended when the jewel was found? 

1. What is the “grain race?” 2. On a globe or a map 
show the course of the Parma. 

1. What is steel made from? 2. Find on a map moun- 
tains from which iron ore is mined 

1. How did Wolf save Franz’s life? 
important points in the care of dogs. 

1. Why did children in the Tulsa school buy a tree with 
their dollar? 2. How many of the suggestions offered 
were unselfish ones? 

1. What was the pony express? 2. Write a paragraph 
or give a short oral composition on each of the episodes 
pictured in the mural. (Frontispiece). 

1. Why is the boy in the January ProGRAM picture hold- 
ing raffia? 2. Find out how St. Thomas Island came to 
belong to the United States. 

1. What makes canned foods spoil after they are 
opened? 2. Make the correction necessary on your home 
accident prevention inspection sheets. 

1. Where did the “Flying Cloud” go on her maiden voy- 
age? 2. What other stories have you read about trips 
around Cape Horn? 

1. Describe a baby pigeon. 2. Describe some other new 
baby you have seen. 

1. In which National Children’s Fund project are you 
proudest to have a part? 2. How much of the National 
Children’s Fund is spent in the United States and how 
much abroad? 

1. For what are carrier pigeons useful? 2. Tell a true 
story about an ordinary pigeon you know or another story 
you have read about carrier pigeons. 

1. What did Cat think of to play, and what did Goat 
think of to play? 2. Draw a picture of the part you like 
best in this story. 

1. How did the pelican get her beak? 2. Tell a true 
story about how a bird, a squirrel, or some pet you know 
feeds its children. 

1. Describe the graduating custom of the girls’ High 
School in Gyor, Hungary. 2. If you heard the interna- 
tional Junior Red Cross broadcast, send a letter from your 
school telling Red Cross headquarters office what you 
thought of it. 

1. Write a list on the board of all the service ideas in 
this issue of the NEws. 2. Talk over which of these is 
most practical for you. 

* war picture on the back cover interests you most? 
y? 


2. Talk over some 


Some Good Book Lists 


_ Teachers sometimes ask advice about the choice of 
gift books for Junior Red Cross projects, or for some 
new course in children’s literature. Excellent older 
lists, some of which may be in your school include: 

Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Litera- 
ture, by Sterling Andrus Leonard. In the appendix are 
excellent graded lists based on a number of lists. 

The Graded List of Books for Children, Elementary 
School Library Committee of the N. E. A. 

A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading, by Mary Gra- 
ham Bonner. 

Children’s Reading, a Guide for Parents and Teachers, 
by Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. 


(Continued on page 3) 





Developing Program Activities for January 


in all the different languages used by Junior members. 


Charting the Course 


OR schools, the beginning of the New Year is a 

checking up point ima year half gone. A check on 
accomplishments in Junior Red Cross service will 
bring satisfaction in solid accomplishments, keep 
interest from slumping, and make possible any advis- 
able redirection for the rest of the year. Such an 
inventory is recommended on the January PROGRAM 
page in three activities. The suggestion first given in 
September: ‘‘Learn how your community provides 
for the physically handicapped, the orphans, the un- 
employed, or other groups. Find ways to help—’”’ is 
followed each month with detailed items, and is 
focused again this month in the first paragraph: 
‘‘Talk over what you have learned about the con- 
tribution of your community and nation for the wel- 
fare of citizens.’’ A practical application is made in 
the next item: ‘‘Post a Chart of Service for the new 
year on the bulletin board. Include on the chart 
names of all groups your school can serve and the holi- 
days or seasons when gifts or entertainment will be 
weleomed.’’ 

The third summary suggested is in the project dis- 
eussed in the November Guide for Teachers, that of 
finding causes of delinquency and means of preven- 
tion. This month the aim is made more conscious for 
the children themselves in the suggestion: ‘‘Make a 
study of delinquency in your school district to find out 
how your Junior Red Cross ean help—through ade- 
quate play conditions, safer streets, friendly schools, 
service by all and for all.’’ .. . ‘‘Check the things 
you are already doing. Set harder aims for the new 
term.”’ 

Pupils will get more help from their Junior Red 
Cross Programs by watching such month by month 
development of activities and taking time for realign- 
ment, or for some culminating activity or interpreta- 
tion, than by merely using the isolated items each 
month. 

Service for the Blind 


Art covers for more than 5,000 brailled short stories 
were made by Junior Red Cross members this year. If 
your own pupils have been taking part in this activity 
and their covers are not yet completed, will you make 
sure that the work is finished as promptly as possible, 
so that the blind children shall not be disappointed in 
failing to receive gifts definitely pledged to them? If 
the brailled stories are finished, and the members are 
eager for other opportunities in this field, they may 
have brailled Easter greetings to cover—as long as 
these cards last. They may also have the bulletin giv- 
ing instructions for making toys and games that blind 
children will enjoy. Please let Headquarters know 
promptly if you want either the cards or the bulletin. 


An International Word Pond 


Fish for the ‘‘international word pond’”’ can be con- 
tributed by children of foreign-born parenis and 
grandparents, or begged from older brothers and sis- 
ters who are studying foreign languages. The follow- 
ing list is reprinted from the British Junior Red Cross 
Journal, with this explanatory note: 


“The Junior Red Cross Section of The League of Red 
Cross Societies is collecting a glossary of ‘school words’ 


A beginning has been made in the following list. The 
League welcomes suggestions for future lists of words. 
Juniors will be able to pick out many of these words in 
inter-school correspondence.” 

Each word is given in the following order of lan- 
guages: English, French, German, Spanish: 

1. School; Ecole; Schule; Escuela 

2. Class or Grade; Classe; Klasse; Clase 

3. Schoolroom; Salle de classe; Schulzimmer; Aula 

4. Teacher; Instituteur or Maitre; Lehrer, Lehrerin; 
Maestro 

5. Playground or yard; Cour de récréation or Terrain 
de jeux; Spielplatz, Schulhold; Patio de recreo 

6. Gymnasium; Gymnase; Turnhalle; Gimnasio 

7. Lessons; Lecons; Stunden, Aufgaben; Lecciones 

8. Homework; Devoirs; Schularbeiten; Deberes 

9. Pupil; Eléve; Schuler, Schulerin; Alumno 

10. Blackboard; Tableau noir; Tafel; Pizarra 

11. Desk; Bureau; Schreibtisch; Pupitre 

12. Bench; Banc; Bank; Banco 

13. Pen; Plume; Feder; Pluma 

14. Pencil; Crayon; Bleistift; Lapiz 

15. Ink; Encre; Tinte; Tinta 

16. Exercise or Notebook; Cahier; Heft; Cuaderno 

17. Dictation; Dictée; Diktat; Dictado 

18. Reading; Lecture; Lesen; Lectura 

19. Writing; Ecriture; Schreiben; Escritura 

20. Arithmetic: Arithmétique; Rechnen; Aritmética 

21. Spelling; Orthographe; Buchstabieren or Recht- 
schreibung; Ortografia 

22. Composition or Essay; Rédaction or Composition; 
Aufsatz; Redaccién or Composicién 

23. Drawing; Dessin; Zeichnen; Dibujo 

24. Grammar; Grammaire; Grammatik; Gramatica 

25. History; Histoire; Geschichte; Historia 


A Ceremony for School Correspondence 


The Secretary of Junior Red Cross in Erie Chap- 
ter, Erie, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Marjorie Chatham, wrote 
about an impressive reception for school correspond- 
ence: 


“The youngsters in the Wayne School were more than 
thrilled with the portfolio and doll from Japan. The 
principal, Mr. Cross, made quite a ceremony of it, call- 
ing together the fifth and sixth grades, all the assembly 
room would hold at one time. We had a very impressive 
presentation. The seals were ripped off the box contain- 
ing the doll by the stuttering fingers of the president and 
secretary of the Junior Council, with all eyes on the pack- 
age and children perched on the edges of the seats. What 
a dramatic thing this foreign correspondence is, and how 
it stimulates interest in other phases of Junior activity! 
The portfolio from South Africa for Lakewood School 
caused great excitement also.” 


From a Government Hospital 


A Field Director of the Veterans Administration 
Facility in government hospitals, Mrs. Margaret Me- 
Carthy, wrote Junior Red Cross members of Mans- 
field, Massachusetts : 


“Last week I attended a Red Cross luncheon meeting 
at the National Conference of Social Work in Montreal 
and thought you would be interested to know what the 
speaker, Norman Summerville, K. C., Chairman, of the 
Canadian Red Cross, said about the Junior Red Cross 
service. I am quoting from his speech: 

“There are more than 3,000,000 members in Canada, 
the finest example of the best virtue, unselfish service 
for those in need.’ 

“He went on to say that with 14,000,000 members 
throughout the world, in all races and creeds, the poten- 
tiality of the Junior Red Cross in the promotion of world 
peace was almost unlimited. 

“T am sure your Juniors will appreciate this tribute 
which applies equally to them.” 





The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


N THE Roseland School, Santa Rosa County, Cali- 

fornia, an organization was worked out for Junior 
Red Cross drawing all into active participation. The 
offices, committee responsibilities, and activities were 
outlined in a report that is very useful for other 
schools. 


“The Junior High Department of Roseland School has 
an enrollment of twenty-one pupils. These pupils attended 
to the collection of fifty cents per room for the magazine 
and enrollment in the Junior Red Cross. Having com- 
pleted this, a Junior Red Cross Club was organized with 
a president, a vice president, and a secretary. 

“At its first meeting this club decided to take the re- 
sponsibility for all the First Aid in the school. The fol- 
lowing plan was adopted: 

“Two First Aid Workers are appointed by the president. 
These workers are on call at all times during school hours 
to render First Aid. Hospital supplies are kept in a 
cabinet and the workers are responsible for conditions, 
no one having access to it but themselves. Two substitutes 
are appointed to serve when necessary. The First Aid 
Workers also assist on such occasions as dental examina- 
tions, visits of health supervisor, visits of doctor for vac- 
cination, health inspection. Their term of service is a 
semester. 

“Two Sanitary Inspectors and Substitutes are on duty 
during the ten-minute clean-up periods following physical 
education and luncheon. They are responsible for the 
economical and sanitary use of such materials as soap 
and paper towels in the lavatories. They also discourage 
loitering and noise. , 

“Two Playground Inspectors and Substitutes see that 
the grounds are left clean by children at recesses and 
noon. They advise depositing papers and remains of lunch 
in the incinerator. 

“A Milk Distributor or Substitute places order for milk 
with dairy daily, distributes milk and collects bottles, 
keeping financial account. 

“An Art Director and Assistant design and supervise 
the making of tray favors, booklets, etc. sent monthly to 
the hospital. 

“A Publicity Chairman sees that reporters for local 
papers have reports of Red Cross activities to be pub- 
lished with local news notes. 

“A Librarian catalogs and distributes books and pam- 
phlets on health, sanitation, and first aid, distributes Red 
Cross magazines to classes, cares for files of previous 
issues, and has charge of exhibiting posters. 5 

“As one of our class members is a patient at Ariquepa 
Sanitarium in Marin County, the Club has adopted a ward 
in that institution. Tray favors, joke books, and such ma- 
terial as may be approved by the Superintendent of the 
Sanitarium are furnished monthly and visits made regu- 
larly. The club also carries on an active correspondence 
with the classmate now at Ariquepa. 

“Other activities have included: 

“Preparation of a Standard First Aid cabinet, folding 
-dressings under direction of County Health Director, mak- 
ing arm bands for First Aid workers, rendering First 
Aid to 20 cases in minor injuries, supervision of lava- 
tories by our workers, which the Janitor reports has re- 
sulted in a decided elimination of waste of towels and 
liquid soap, making 100 Hallowe’en tray favors for Ari- 
-quepa Sanitarium, making a costume for our classmate 
at Ariquepa to wear at a Hallowe’en party, two visits to 
classmate at Ariquepa, organization of Red Cross library, 
giving short talks on Red Cross in a class in which a pupil 
was opposed to joining organization, making Junior Red 
Cross banner.” 


Rural Welfare Work in India 


A series of lessons in rural welfare work for the 
Junior Red Cross was organized for the Bellary Dis- 
trict, India, by T. Krihamorthy, B. A., B. Ed. It is 
interesting both for those activities that are unique 
to the conditions there and those that are similar to 

- activities in many other countries including our own. 


he Practical study of the village—Map of the village 
showing the water supply, surroundings and important 
buildings. 

2. Collection of statistics—Tabular form showing the 
number of persons in a house, male and female—number 
of children attending school and number not attending— 
the occupation of the family—the income. 

3. Village sanitation—Study by visiting the villages— 
the question of dustbins—the problem of throwing away 
dirt and the digging of pits. 

4, Ventilation in villages—Collect information in tabu- 
lar form showing the number of windows for each house, 
the size of each—the number of persons living in each 
house and the height of the house. Suggestions for im- 
provement. : 

5. Relief, work—During epidemics—Cholera inoculation 
—Vaccination for smallpox—Plague inoculation—Disinfec- 
tion work—cooperation with the local health staff. Relief 
during famine. 

__ 6. Rural library—How to collect books—starting a small 

library—circulating and lending—maintaining registers— 
helping people to get books—propaganda for general ver- 
nacular reading. 

7. Story-telling committee—To form a committee in the 
rural part to collect interesting stories and narrate them 
to children and also to the illiterate. 

8. News givers—To form a committee regularly to read 
the paper and to gather the village folk once or twice a 
week to give news. 


9. The Bhajana party—To collect good songs of healthy 
nature and to meet once or twice a week to sing and 
dance if possible. How to form a Bhajana party: Things 
ow awe cosmopolitan and non-sectarian in na- 
ure. 

10. Games propaganda—To visit villages to teach chil- 
dren some nice games suitable for the rural areas. To 
form village teams with captains, the Juniors actually 
playing with them. 

11. Helping the village school—To prepare a list of 
children not attending the school and to bring them to 
the village school persuading the parents to send the 
children. To help the village teacher in his work of col- 
lecting children. 


12. Medical aid—To divide the village into wards—each 
Junior to be in charge of one to get medicine for the 
patients from the doctor and to take the patients to the 
hospital. 

13. A short account of the Red Cross Society and the 
work of the Junior Red Cross in other countries. 

14. Cooperation with other allied organizations such as 
the Boy Scout and the Girl Guide movements. 





(Continued from page 1) 


The First Three Hundred Books for Children, by Hunt. 
Recent lists include: 


The Right Book for the Right Child, a graded buying 
list of children’s books, prepared by a committee of the 
American Library Association, John Day Co., New York. 

Leisure Reading for Grades 7, 8, and 9, prepared by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Chicago. 


Guide to Play Selection, published for the National 
Council of Teachers of English by the D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., N. Y. 

Story Cove, a list of the books in the international 
library for children of the Century of Progress exposition. 
The John Crerar Library Building, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago. (When the Century of Progress Fair 
closed the library itself was given to the Junior Red Cross 
office of Chicago, from which books are lent to Chicago 
schools.) 

Good Reading, Atwood H. Townsend, Chairman of the 
Committee on college reading, for the National Council of 
Teachers of English, includes childhood classics some of 
which nearly all of us have missed, and gives an exten- 


sive, classified list of books that educated adults enjoy 
knowing. 








Fitness for Service for January 


Eye Safety 


HE year’s theme of safety and accident preven- 

tion is applied, this month, to eye safety. The 
recommended survey of eye health will find a strong 
motivation in connection with the Junior Red Cross 
activity of making friendly gifts and greetings for 
blind children. Supplementary material of value can 
be obtained through the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City. In writing explain about the Junior Red Cross 
survey of eye health and tell for what grade material 
is desired. Good references, for your own informa- 
tion are: ‘‘Vitamin A—Xerophthalmia and Night 
Blindness,’’ Chapter X, page 238, The Foundations 
of Nutrition, by Mary Swartz Rose, Macmillan Com- 
pany; and ‘‘Vitamin A and Carotene,’’ Chapter XII, 
page 110, Food and Health, by Henry C. Shermar. 


The Home Safety Program in the Schools 

A rural school project in using the Red Cross Home 
Safety material was sent to the Red Cross Chapter 
of McDowell County, West Virginia, by Mr. George 
W. Bryson, County Superintendent of Schools. 

The fifth and sixth grades of one school, the Ash- 
land School, made a two weeks’ preparation to ex- 
plain the check list intelligently to their parents. A 
copy of the mimeographed bulletin in which the study 
culminated, together with a sample of the spelling, 
dictionary, and composition lessons, shows how exactly 
the work grew from the special needs of this group. 
The words learned were: prevention, permanently, 
sponsor, appliances, detect, antidotes, linoleum, ade- 
quately, adults, and others. The sample composition 
says in part: 

“We have made booklets from the Red Cross Bulletin 
and have given them to all the parents that have children 
in school. . . . Nobody wants to be the cause of injury to 
another. Our Red Cross Safety in the Home Campaign 
has made us all conscious of dangers in the home. If we 


do just a few of the things we have talked about to pre- 
vent accidents, I am sure every house will be safer.” 


The teacher’s own statement reveals the artistic 
technic with which her planning was done: 


“Bewilderment, gloom, and finally indifference spread 
over the faces of the children in the fifth and sixth grades 
when they read or attempted to read the Certificates of 
Inspection handed them at the beginning of the Home 
Inspection Campaign. Their attitudes convinced me that 
the entire program would be a fiasco unless they were 
given a clearer conception of the significance of the move- 
ment than my explanation had given. Hastily reconnoi- 
tering, I requested that they put away the certificates 
until they felt they were able to explain them intelligently 
to their parents. 

“The Red Cross booklet on Accident Prevention was 
now passed around to the students. This they looked at 
for a few moments, but those few moments sold them on 
the idea of having one for themselves. Then one of the 
children suggested that she be allowed to copy some of 
the ideas in it. This was the exact opportunity I had 
been waiting for—a desire to make a Scab for them- 
selves. With a little guidance, they finally decided upon 
this procedure: make mimeographed copies of the major 
causes of accidents in the home and ways to prevent their 
occurrence; summarize these causes on four pages, each 
page of which was to constitute a day’s reading lesson. 
Unfamiliarity with a great many of the words necessi- 
tated learning the definitions. Discussion of the informa- 
tion read was reserved for the English period and was 
worked up as oral composition. In making their notes 


for their compositions they were bothered by being un- 


able to spell many words which they felt they ought to 
use. These they decided to underscore and combine them 
with those they were learning to define and use them as 
spelling lessons. 

“Thus, they had voluntarily planned a project which 
would take two weeks to complete. Here were reading 
lessons naturally motivated; natural, in that they were 
definitely concerned with a life situation; next, came oral 
composition so perfectly correlated with the reading that 
it lost its customary aimlessness; then vocabulary build- 
ing, and spelling that was really purposeful; finally, as 
a summary and as a conclusion a written composition. 
The design for the cover was planned in their art classes. 

“The day their booklets were completed they took home 
the Inspection Certificates to their parents. Complete 
cooperation was given, because there was understanding 
and, of course, pride in their children’s accomplishment.” 


Making the Campaign a Program 

The educational benefits of the campaign can be 
extended and made permanent by following up results 
from time to time in the classroom. Some of the 
steps in such a follow-up may be: 

1. Application of the inspection list to the school. 

2. Diseussion of specific hazards removed in dif- 
ferent homes; for instance—‘‘I am trying to be care- 
ful not to leave things on the stairs or floors where 
some one might trip on them.’’ ‘‘I look every evening 
to make sure that none of the baby’s toys have been 
left where somebody might get a fall from them.’’ 
‘*My father made a gate for the top of the stairs.’’ 

3. Discussion of accidents that have occurred in 
pupils’ homes in the past, and of preventive measures 
now taken. 

4. Keeping a classroom chart to record accidents 
that still occur, at home, at school, or on the way to 
and from school, with the headings: Accident—Cause 
—How it could have been avoided—Precautions taken 
for the future. If some plan can be worked out to 
compile the data used educationally in separate 
rooms, many of the accidents will be found to fall 
under certain general headings, and the facts can be 
used not only among the pupils but in talks at Par- 
ent Teacher gatherings or other adult community 
groups. If such a chart is kept not only for the rest 
of this year, but a new one is made next year, and 
another the following year, certain facts may begin 
to stand out: In a given community, some hazards. 
may loom larger than others and a special campaign 
of education and preventive measures can be under- 
taken; and a decrease in serious injuries will begin to: 
show itself. 

Perhaps the caution is in order that the success. 
with which honest reports are called back depends on 
the tact and wisdom with which class discussion is: 
directed. Reproving and shaming should be taboo. 
The class conversation should be impersonal and ob- 
jective. ‘‘In spite of my efforts to be careful, such 
and such an accident oceurred. The reason was: 
It could have been avoided 
We are going to do so and so, in 
order that it shall not happen again.’’ 

5. A discussion, towards the end of the year, of 
positive benefits, answering such questions as: ‘‘ What 
accidents have probably been avoided by the precau- 
tions taken? What accidents that have occurred in 
our homes in the past have not occurred this year?’’ 
Compositions can be written on: ‘‘ Locking the stable: 
before the horse is stolen—’’ 











Hidden 


‘Treasure 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


OLANDE lived in a milk- 
Y{ wnhite house with blue blinds. 

Next door lived Jacques and 
Clotilde in a stone house with a 
squat round tower. There were 
few windows on the street, but 
towards the back there were many. 
They opened onto a garden filled 
with roses, past which flowed a 
brook. 

The street door was low, but 
above it there was a coat of arms 
‘arved in stone. 

Clotilde and Jacques were apt to boast of this, 
but when they did, Yolande would shrug her 
shoulders and say: “You haven’t a bathroom in 
your house!” 

“And you haven’t a ghost or a hidden treasure 
in yours,” the others would answer. 

“Oh, your ghost! I know all about that. Just 
pigeons crooning and moaning under the roof.” 

“But you don’t know what the hidden trea- 
sure is.” 

“Perhaps there isn’t one. No one’s ever found 
it.” But in spite of a little sparring they were 
good friends. 

One day when it was raining hard Jacques 
ran across to Yolande’s house with an invitation. 

“Come over and play with us in the attic. 
We’re going to hunt for the hidden treasure.” 

The stairs to the attic were in the round 
tower. They were narrow and crooked and 
dark. At the top there was one big room under 
the roof. It was raftered like a church and had 
two tiny windows, one on the street and one 
towards the garden. From outside, the roof was 
humped like the back of a cat that sits con- 
tentedly purring. It was shingled with slates, 
and the rain drummed loudly on them making it 
seem snug and cosy in the attic. 
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There was seldom a time when there was not a flock of sheep 
or goats passing 


There was much to be seen from the window 
on the street, but it was so small that the chil- 
dren had to take turns looking out. Below, on 
the square was the covered market where people 
brought their wool to be weighed after shear- 
ing, and at all times it was the gathering place 
of the village. As that part of France is a sheep 
country, there was seldom a time when there was 
not a flock of sheep or goats passing. 

Clotilde greeted Yolande, “Mother says we 
may search everywhere except under the floor. 
That has been taken up twice and nothing was 
found.” 

“But I’m sure there’s something hidden be- 
hind the panels or in the rafters,” said Jacques. 

The house was old, old, and there were strange 
stories told about it. It had once belonged to a 
great lady, who in the time of the French Revo- 
lution, when rich people’s houses were being 
sacked and burned, fled from her home and went 
to America, taking with her such jewels and 
money as she could carry. It was said that she 
hid the rest in curious places in the house and 
garden, intending to come back for them when 
the war was over. But the poor lady died on the 
other side of the Atlantic and no one ever came 
to claim the house. 
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Something bard dropped from it to the floor 


After a while a shepherd who had grown rich 
on wool, pulled money from his black stocking 
and bought it for a small sum. He was the 
great-grandfather of Jacques and Clotilde. Since 
then the family had grown to love the old house, 
and each generation had hunted hopefully for 
the treasure, but in vain. Still they loved to 
believe it was near them in the walls, and the 
village people would not give up the legend of 
the treasure of the Fugitive Lady. It gave spice 
to the dull life of herding sheep on the hills. 

Jacques dragged a table into the middle of the 
attic and from it pulled himself up into the 
rafters, sure that this would have been the best 
hiding place. There he groped about in the dust 
and the cobwebs, while the girls poked sticks into 
every opening of the paneling and every cranny 
of the chimney that went up through the roof. 

It was growing dark in the attic and they were 
covered with grime when there was a heavy step 
on the stairs and the round jolly face of Nico- 
lette, the maid, appeared; then her sturdy 
shoulders and arms, carrying a plate of “tar- 
tines”; that is, slices of bread spread with but- 
ter and jam. Jacques came down from the 
rafters with a whoop of joy and the girls decided 
to call it a day’s work. 
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“You see, I told you there was no 
treasure,” mumbled Yolande, her 
mouth full of bread and jam. 

“Oh, you can say what you like, 
but it doesn’t prove anything!” 

“Well, I’m almost glad we didn’t 
find it,” said Clotilde, “because then 
the story would be finished, and it is 
such fun to hunt for treasure!” 

When the tartines had disap- 
peared they took a last look around. 
Yolande shook out a moth-eaten 
cloak that lay in a chest, and Clo- 
tilde opened the door of the ward- 
robe where they had searched a 
dozen times. 

“There’s’ nothing here but that 
old distaff. I wonder if I could 
twirl wool into yarn the way grand- 
ma Bardine does. It seems a waste 
of time to do it now that there are 
spinning machines. But of course 
once it was the only way.” 

She picked up the distaff and 
looked at it curiously. There was a 
hank of wool still wound to it, so 
dust-filled that Clotilde sneezed 
when she shook it gently. 

“It must have belonged to the 
run-away-lady. Look how the back 
is carved. Peasants don’t have such distaffs.” 
She stuck the slender shaft through her belt. 

“You can’t spin without a spindle,” laughed 
Yolande. 

“T know that. 
feels.” 

Clotilde pulled a mesh of wool from the wad 
that was bound to the distaff by almost colorless 
ribbons and began twirling it between her 
finger and thumb. But the bindings were rotten 
with the dust of a century and a half. Under 
her strong fingers they gave way, and as the 
wool hung sideways something hard dropped 
from it to the floor. 

“Oh!” cried the three amazed voices. 

Glimmering up at them through the dusk lay 
a large emerald set in gold. 

Jacques reached for it. “Poor lady! She must 
have thrust it into the wool in a hurry when she 
thought the soldiers were coming. I guess she 
was scared.” 

“She knew that men would never hunt for 
jewels in a distaff,”’ exclaimed Yolande. 

The three stood gazing at the lovely thing in 
Jacques’ hand. 

“Oh, beautiful!” said Clotilde. ‘And now,” 
she sighed, “do you suppose the story is ended?” 


I just want to see how it 





The Race of the Grain Ships 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


N the Golden Age of sailing ships the beauti- 

ful Yankee clippers raced half around the 

world with their cargoes of China tea for 
the merchants of New York and Boston. They 
were built for speed, and no other type of sailing 
ship ever came near their records. An Ameri- 
can-built clipper, the famous Lightning, sailed 
from Australia to England in 1854 in sixty-three 
days, the fastest time for that voyage ever 
made by a ship under sail. 

Then the clipper vanished, and her place was 
taken by the steamer. Today there are only a 
few square-rigged ships on the seas, and most of 
these compete each year for the glory of winning 
the grain race. From Australia to the British 
Isles they race against time across the Pacific, 
around Cape Horn, and over the Atlantic on a 
voyage of 16,000 miles. 

These windjammers, as they are called, have 
many advantages over the steamer in the grain 
trade. The wheat is loaded in small remote 
ports where it takes much time to stow a full 
cargo. Time is important to a steamer because 
of the expense of coal, dock charges, and the 
wages of a veteran crew; but to the windjam- 
mer time is unimportant until she sets her sails 
for the race. She need be in no hurry to load, 
for she can only make one round trip to Eng- 
land in a year, no matter how fast she sails; 
she burns no coal; she anchors off shore instead 
of docking; and many of her crew are boy ap- 
prentices who work for small wages. Boys of 
some countries actually pay for the privilege of 
sailing, since their governments require two 
years’ service in the Cape Horn trade before a 
boy can enter a naval academy or become a 
qualified student of aeronautics. 

Aboard the Parma, four-master square-rigger, 
as she lay in the harbor of Port Victoria, South 
Australia, in February, 1933, were sixteen ap- 
prentices, mostly Scandinavian or German, but 
one a fifteen-year-old boy from Long Island. 
And two of the crew were girls, one from Brook- 
lyn. Day after day they watched the small 
boats bring the bags of wheat from the jetty 
above the strip of sand and helped to stow the 
cargo in the hold. When, they wondered, would 
the Parma sail? Some of her rivals had started 
already and would have the advantage of 
probable fair weather in the run to the Horn 
and thus reach the English Channel before the 


summer calms overtook them around the 
Azores. 

The apprentices were proud of their ship and 
Captain de Cloux. The Parma had won the race 
in 1932, the first year in which she had com- 
peted. But this year there were more com- 
petitors than ever before, twenty-one windjam- 
mers. Of these seventeen hailed from Finland 
and there were two each from Germany and 
Sweden. The Parma had been bought from her 
German owners by Captain Ruben de Cloux, a 
native of Finland, and Alan J. Viliers, the sec- 
ond mate, an experienced mariner who wrote 
books about his voyages. Captain de Cloux had 
won four grain races in the Herzogin Cecilie 
which had already sailed and would now be 
rounding the Horn. At last after six weeks of 
loading the Parma spread her canvas to a west 
wind on the first day of March. 

Port Victoria dropped astern; the race against 
time was on; speed was now the single thought 
of the ship’s company from the veteran master 
to the youngest apprentice. 

The Parma carried six pigs, which were 
allowed the freedom of the decks, six sheep, six- 
teen fowls, and four pigeons. She had few of the 
conveniences of a steamer; there was no electric 
refrigerator, and the fresh food consisted of 
quantities of potatoes and a few bushels of car- 
rots and onions. The staple fare was salt meat, 
stock fish, tinned mutton, and split peas. 

Australia dipped below the horizon as the west 
wind strengthened and sent the Parma flying 
south of Tasmania and New Zealand. The air 
grew colder; there was ice in the water; and to 
the apprentices on their first voyage the seas ap- 
peared to rise gigantically high. But they had 
perfect faith in the master and mates and the 
veterans of the crew. 

On the third day a hungry-eyed boy, cov- 
ered with grain dust from head to foot, crawled 
out from the hold and came on deck. He had 
stowed away in the ship because he wanted to 
learn to be a real deep-water sailor, and the 
only way to accomplish that was to make a Cape 
Horn voyage in a windjammer. Shipmasters 
never like stowaways, but Captain de Cloux 
couldn’t put the boy ashore, so he sent him to 
the galley to eat his fill and then set him to 
work in the port watch. 

The wind held as the Parma reeled off the 
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knots the South Pacific 
toward the Straits of Magellan. 
To boys accustomed to land, the 
ocean appeared very empty; 
days passed without sight of an- 
other ship, and the only living 
thing they saw above the heaving 
sea table was an occasional alba- 
tross floating or soaring on wings 
that measured twelve feet from 
tip to tip. The apprentices were 
getting their sea-legs now and 
learning how to handle them- 
selves aloft on the four masts, 
for there was continual labor in 
reefing, furling, or setting sail. 
Now as the windjammer drove 
southward and_ the — swells 
mounted higher, big nets were 
lashed along the bulwarks in the 
waist and strong steel lines were 
stretched from bow to stern to 
cling to when the blinding seas 
came aboard. If a boy were 
‘aught in the backwash and swept over the side 
the barque could never be stopped in time to 
lower a boat to rescue him. 

How long would that wonderful west wind 
hold? The apprentices, now used to the heeling 
decks, were as delighted as the captain by that 
constant gale that blew them headlong toward 
the Horn. Halfway to the Straits there came a 
change; the wind, with surprising fickleness, 
shifted to the east. The mates barked orders, 
apprentices clambered aloft. The ship could 
make no headway with the wind in that quarter. 
The veteran tars and the boys and girls scowled 
and grumbled; even a few days of such a wind 
would put them out of the race. 

The next morning, however, the wind veered 
again and now into the west. Everyone was 
happy. Boys shouted joyously as they climbed 
the rigging. As if to join in the celebration a big 
whale came alongside the windjammer and 
spouted water high in air. On sped the ship like 
a runner making up for lost time as she thrust 
her cut-water through the seas that became 
ever more boisterous as she neared the Horn. 

On and into a hurricane, such a storm as made 
even the grizzled, hard-shelled chief mate admit 
that the wind was blowing great guns. The 
barque reared like a crazy thing above the gigan- 
tic surges, shivered and thundered down into the 
trough of the seas while tons of water swept 
over her rail. Cold rain and colder hail beat on 
the decks. The elements were doing their best 
to drive the windjammer from her course, to spin 
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her around, to fling her derelict on the Chilean 
coast. Numbed by the cold, blinded by the 
spume, the apprentices clung to the nets and 
steel lines; this hurricane would surely end their 
chance of winning the grain race. But this was 
the kind of struggle for which Captain de Cloux 
and his veteran mariners had been in training 
all their lives. They knew how to battle the 
elements; more than that, they knew how to 
make such a fury of wind actually help them. 
With new confidence the boys sprang to the 
yards at their orders and only one royal sail blew 
away before they could get aloft to make it fast. 

For a week they wrestled with that storm; 
they had no sight of the sun, and whenever the 
gale would lessen a trifle it was all hands aloft 
to set the canvas that had been furled with so 
much labor only a short while before. The ap- 
prentices were learning what skill was needed to 
sail a square-rigged barque in the region of Cape 
Horn, what hardihood to go without much food 
or sleep and work with frozen fingers in clothes 
that were always wringing wet or stiff with ice. 

They rounded the Horn in lashing rain, blown 
by a wind that lifted the three-thousand-ton 
barque as if she were a chip of wood. The cap- 
tain ordered all hands to take in sail, mainsail, 
jibs, top-gallants, upper topsails, until the 
Parma was racing along under bare poles, such a 
specter ship as the Ancient Mariner might have 
seen on his desolate ocean. No land was in 
sight; they saw nothing of the Cape, but when 
they were some fifty odd miles south of the 


Horn the crew could faintly discern through the 
murky light the tip of a bare cliff—the outer- 
most point of a line of bleak rocks named Diego 
Ramirez, in honor of the pilot of a Spanish gal- 
leon that first of Europeans sighted the tiny 
islands in 1619. 

Now the Horn was astern, and now, in spite 
of cold and wet, of pitching, rolling decks, and 
of smashing, drenching seas, the crew of the rac- 
ing windjammer were wildly jubilant. The 
Parma had rounded the Cape in thirty days from 
Port Victoria, an average run of two hundred and 
fifty miles a day; and that was a record never 
equaled before by any ship in the grain race. 

The hurricane had done no damage to the 
barque, and now with canvas spread again she 
stood to the north and the South Atlantic trade 
winds. The apprentices saw no ships on the sea, 
but for company there were quantities of alba- 


trosses, Cape pigeons, snow petrels, molly- 
mawks. Gradually the ice on deck and rigging 


melted and the boys, their labor lightened, sang 
the ancient sea chanteys as they worked. 

The barque ran into another storm between 
the Falkland Islands and the latitude of Buenos 
Aires, but the gale lasted only a day and within 
a week they picked up the trade winds. Now the 
Parma could bowl along under every stitch of 
sail on her four masts as lightly as the flying 
fish that skimmed beside her bows. The sun was 
hot, and boys who had so recently been shiver- 
ing in their water-logged clothes stripped to the 
waist and won coats of tan. It was pleasant to 
climb aloft and watch the great sails stretch and 
swell in the steady wind. Fifty-six days out- 
ward bound from Australia, and they reached 
the Equator. This was marvelous racing! Even 
the Herzogin Cecilie and the other grain ships 
that had started before them and been favored 
by better weather surely could not make such 
speed. 

When they reached the Equator, however, the 
trade winds suddenly vanished and the Parma 
lay becalmed. The great sails, instead of billow- 
ing, hung limp as the barque rolled lazily in the 
doldrums. Sky and sea were brazen with heat, 
and everyone growled in that torrid, sweltering 
air. The captain said he had once been becalmed 
on the Equator for six weeks; the chief mate 
tickled the masts with a nail to make the wind 
blow, but not the slightest puff stirred the glass 
of the ocean. 

One day some of the crew caught a shark, but 
found its meat greasy and unpalatable. The 
next day they caught a bonito and liked its meat 
better than the shark’s. And through the blister- 
ing days and nights the voyagers wondered if the 


wind would ever blow again. A week of calm 
would ruin their chances and more than offset 
the splendid speed of their run to the Horn. 
Then, after five days, there was a faint ripple on 
the water and a gentle swaying of the sails. 
From stem to stern rose joyful shouts. They 
stared spellbound at the sails. The canvas lifted, 
filled with air, and the Parma glided across the 
Equator and away from the doldrums. Within 
half a day she fell in with the northeast trade 
wind and leaped forward like a dog unleashed. 
“Cheerily now, my bully boys!” sang the appren- 
tices at capstan or wheel. . “If it holds!” mut- 
tered the master and-mates, their hopes now set 
on a ninety-day run. 

That trade wind held steadily for two weeks, 
until the Parma was within two thousand miles 
of her goal. Then it dropped away, and again 
the windjammer was becalmed. 

But not for long this time. Within twenty- 
four hours she was heeling to her gunwales, 
picked up, and driven forward by a roaring gale. 
Seas rose and thundered across the decks, and 
apprentices clung to the nets and lines as they 
had in the South Pacific. Now, however, none 
of the crew complained of the hurtling combers 
that drenched them to the skin and flung them 
against the rail. Now there was glory in the 
terrific wind that filled the sails and made the 
timbers creak, for the Parma was headed down 
the homestretch and racing like a thoroughbred. 

A ninety-day run they had hoped for. In 
this gale they might better that. Eighty-eight 
days... eighty-six might bring them to the goal. 
The gale held. They saw other ships heeling 
before it. They must be near England now. 
Eighty-five, with luck. ... They saw riding- 
lights shining through the darkness. Falmouth 
Bay was their goal, and they reached that port 
in Cornwall eighty-three days after leaving 
Australia. 

For the second year in succession the Parma 
had won the grain race, and this time from the 
largest field that had ever competed. The best 
previous record had been that of the Marl- 
borough Hill, which had made the voyage in 
eighty-nine days in 1921. The speed of Captain 
de Cloux’s grain ship had not been equaled since 
the days of the wool clippers and the gold field 
clippers of a century before. 

There were rival windjammers already at Fal- 
mouth on the May day when the Parma dropped 
anchor in the roadstead. The Herzogin Cecilie 
was there and the German barque Priwall, which 
had been the first to reach England after a voy- 
age of 106 days. Grain ship after grain ship 
arrived until all the fleet were accounted for, and 
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it was known that the Parma had beaten the 
time of every rival by from nine to sixty-three 
days. In spite of hurricane in the Pacific and 
calm at the Equator, Captain de Cloux had been 
fortunate, all things considered, in wind and 
weather; the Penang, which arrived on the same 
day as the Parma, had been out 122 days, having 
met with a succession of calms and headwinds 
and lost a lifeboat in a storm off Buenos Aires. 

The apprentices landed in England seasoned 
veterans of the Cape Horn voyage, worthy de- 
scendants of those who had circled the globe in 


the clippers. Young crews in old ships—that is 
one of the most interesting things about the 
grain race. There will probably always be boys 
eager to sail around the Horn in a windjammer ; 
but no one builds sailing ships nowadays and the 
square-rigged barques are fast vanishing from 
the ocean. The future belongs to the steamer 
that is independent of wind and calm. So the 
grain race is like the last act of a great drama, 
with the windjammer for its hero, making a final 
bow before the curtain descends on the long and 
fascinating pageant of sailing ships. 


Steel 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


TEEL! Steel for skyscrapers, with their top- 
less towers reaching up to the heavens sup- 
ported by their trusty steel frames, steel for 

the giant locomotives that speed along their 
steel ways to all parts of the land, steel for bridges 
and subways, steel for automobiles and airplanes, 
steel for ships, that make their way over every 
sea, safely outriding the fiercest gales, steel for 
all the great struc- 
tures in this day of 
great machines 
which require the 


strongest material 
known. Our mod- 


ern industrial world 
could not exist with- 
out steel. 

For many cen- 
turies men had 
known how to make 
steel, and used it 
for making weap- 
ons, armor, watch- 
springs, and the 
like, but it was 
made only in small 
quantities and was 
very expensive. By 
the middle of the 
nineteenth century 
there was great 
need for some cheap 
method of making 
steel. Who could 
invent a process for 
making it quickly 
in great quantities 
and so reduce the 
price? 
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A Bessemer converter in action 


At that time there was living in Kentucky an 
iron worker named William Kelly. One day, as 
he was melting iron in his furnace, he noticed a 
thing that filled him with wonder. At one edge 
of the molten iron, where the cold air played 
upon it, he saw a blinding white flame. 

Why didn’t the air cool the metal? Kelly 
went nearer to his furnace to look more closely. 
There was nothing 
there but a blast of 
air. Then the ex- 
planation came to 
him in a flash. The 
iron contained car- 
bon. When the air 
blew on the iron the 
oxygen of the air 
united with the car- 
bon of the iron and 
the blast blew them 
out, leaving pure 
iron behind. 

Kelly was greatly 
excited by his dis- 
covery and ran to 
tell his neighbors 
about it. But most 
of them thought he 
was crazy. Make 
iron with cold air? 
The idea was ridicu-: 
lous. 

“T’ll prove it pub- 
licly,” said Kelly, 
and he invited a 
number of iron 
workers to his fur- 
nace, and gave a, 
demonstration. He 
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Part of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, one of the greatest deposits of iron in the world 


blew air into some molten iron and to the amaze- 
ment of the iron men, the metal grew white hot. 
A blacksmith, who was nearby, seized a piece of 
the hot iron, flung it on an anvil, and hammered 
it into a horseshoe. Seizing a second scrap of 
iron, he made some nails and shod a horse that 
stood near. Thus Kelly had proved that pig 
iron, which can not be hammered, had been 
changed to steel without the use of fuel. 

But still the iron men were unconvinced. 
“Some crank’ll be burnin’ ice next,” said one of 
them. 

In the year 1857 there was a depression and 
Kelly had to give up his iron works. Then he 
went to the Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, and secured permission from the 
superintendent to make experiments there. 

In a short time Kelly had built a specially 
constructed vessel, called a converter, which was 
like a cauldron. In the bottom were holes to let 
in a blast of air. A crowd of shopmen gathered 
around to see the queer-looking apparatus of the 
“Trish crank.” He tilted the converter and 
poured out the contents. Taking a small piece, 
he cooled it and hammered it into a thin plate 
on his anvil. Once more he had proved that iron 
‘xan be refined with cold air. 

Kelly remained at Johnstown for five years. 
In time he was honored and rewarded for his 
work. “Kelly’s kettles,” as the converters were 
called, were sold in great quantities and Kelly 
became a rich and successful man. 

In 1856, Henry Bessemer, an English iron 
maker, made a similar discovery. Bessemer be- 
‘ame convinced that the greatest need of the 
time was a cheap method of producing steel in 
large quantities. He fitted up a shop and made 
many experiments, but without much success. 

One day, when he was working with his fur- 
nace, he noticed that two pieces of pig iron did 
not melt, although the heat of the furnace was 
very great. About half an hour later he saw 
that the iron pieces were still unmelted. It 
occurred to him to take out one of the pieces and 
examine it. To his surprise he found what he had 


thought was a piece of unmelted iron was steel. 

Bessemer then built a small converter and con- 
nected it with a powerful blast engine. When all 
was ready he told the workmen to pour melted 
iron into the converter. At a signal the blast 
of air was turned on. When the air that was 
rushing in at the bottom of the converter struck 
the hot metal there was a deafening roar, and a 
sheet of flame and a shower of sparks shot high 
up into the air. Explosion followed explosion. 
No one dared to go near enough to the converter 
to shut off the blast of air and examine the 
metal. But at last the flame died down, and to 
their great delight the workmen found that they 
had steel of very good quality. 

Bessemer wanted to put the new process on 
the market, but he met with as much opposition 
in England as Kelly had met with in America. 
One day, shortly after his discovery, he read a 
paper before a meeting of iron makers, entitled 
“The manufacture of iron without fuel.” It was 
the subject of many a joke. 

“Clay,” said one iron maker to a friend. “I 
want you to come with me to the meeting this 
morning, for we shall have some good fun. Do 
you know there is actually a fellow going to read 
a paper on making steel without fuel? Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” 

But in spite of ridicule Bessemer’s paper 
caused a sensation, and iron makers flocked to 
see the new process. Bessemer sold them licenses 
to use his process, and began to reap a fortune. 

About the same time, William Siemens, a 
German engineer living in England, found still 
another way to make steel. This was called the 
open hearth process. Instead of being put into 
converters the hot metal was put into big ovens, 
where an intensely hot flame played on it and 
chemicals placed in the bed of the furnace re- 
moved the impurities. This is slower than the 
Bessemer process but the iron maker can test his 
steel many times while he is making it, and can 
add to the molten mass just the elements to give 
it strength or hardness, or whatever quality he 
wishes. 
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By these new methods good steel could be 
made in a half hour instead of the three months 


which had been required before. It could be 
made in great quantities and sold cheaply. 

So came the age of plentiful and cheap steel. 

Fortunately, just at the time when the 
methods of making cheap steel were being de- 
veloped, marvelous beds of iron were discovered 
in Minnesota near Lake Superior. Some men 
who were prospecting in the wilderness learned 
from the Indians about “the mountains of iron” 
that lay in that region, to which they had given 
the name Mesabi or Misabe. They decided to 
investigate. After six weeks’ travel by water, 
the Indian who was acting as their guide, sud- 
denly stopped and pointed to a distant hill. “Lron 


Ore boats that take the iron to the steel mills 


Mountain,” he said. “Indian not go near. White 
man go.” The Indians regarded this red iron 
region with superstitious awe. The white men 
pushed on and made a wonderful discovery. 
There lay a vast storehouse of iron—one of the 
greatest of the world’s iron ranges. It is from 
this region that we get most of our iron today. 

Much of the iron in the Mesabi Range, instead 
of being buried far beneath the earth as it is in 
most places, lies just underneath the surface. 
Railroad cars can be run right up to the iron. 
Powerful steam shovels scoop up the rich red ore, 
tearing off fifteen or sixteen tons at a time, and 
tirelessly swing their long necks from ore to the 
railroad nearby, dropping their contents into the 
waiting cars. Soon the ore is hurrying to a lake 
port. There it is dumped into a mammoth ore 


boat which joins the endless procession of boats 
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‘arrying iron down the lakes to the great steel 
plants near Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, or other places. 

Every steel plant has its blast furnaces, rising 
into the air a hundred feet or more. From the 
tops ore and limestone are fed into their long, 
fiery throats, and they are kept under heat too 
great to be imagined for four or five hours. Then 
from the bottom flow away two molten streams, 
one of pure iron and one of slag. 

Then the iron is taken to the steel mills. Inside 
stand rows of converters looking like huge eggs 
with their tops sliced off. Little cars on a high 
track above them turn over and into the con- 
verters fall tons of molten iron. <A terrifie blast 
of air is turned on and rushes like a tornado 
through the metal and out 
of the mouth of the con- 
verter shoots a mighty blast 
of orange flame edged with 
blue. Clouds of brilliant 
red and yellow sparks leap 
a hundred feet into the air. 

Then amid the roar and 
din a wnistle shrieks, which 
means that the converter is 
going to pour. Quickly a 
man on a platform nearby 
pushes a lever and turns 
the converter upside down 
into the waiting ladles. 

Perhaps the steel is made 
by the open hearth instead 
of the Bessemer process. 
An open hearth furnace 
looks like a baker’s oven. 
Iron is poured in through 
the furnace and soon there 
is within a great pool of 
bubbling white-hot metal, tinted here and there 
with delicate shades of pink and blue. 

When the ladles from the converter or the open 
hearth furnace are full, a massive crane swings 
them over to a platform alongside a train of cars 
bearing large molds. Into the molds the ladles 
pour the molten metal. The train of cars bear- 
ing the molds moves out, carrying the steel to 
the rolling mills. An iron arm lifts the covers 
off the molds and there stand rows of white-hot 
blocks of steel called ingots. 

From the ingots the steel can be fashioned into 
any shape desired. Always swung about by 
mighty cranes, they are beaten by giant ham- 
mers, punched by hydraulic punches, or rolled 
into thin sheets or long rails by great rollers, and 
made ready for the many uses of the modern 
world. 








Two Friends at Leiten Farm 


SEPP BAUER 


Illustrations by Charles Dunn 


HE farm woman at the Leiten farm opened 

the door of the bedroom and called, “Franz, 

get up.” The eleven-year-old boy grum- 
bled: “Yes, mother, I will,” and stretched him- 
self. 

The mother smiled, went into the kitchen, and 
looked at the big wolf-dog getting up from his 
place beside the hearth. With intelligent eyes 
he looked back at her; his powerful tail wagged 
slightly; he stood ready for orders. “Go and 
call Franz here,” she said in a low voice. 

The dog shot out of the kitchen. The noise of 
a falling chair was heard; then shouting, growl- 
ing, and barking. Wolf rushed into the kitchen. 
Behind him came Franz in his shirt, shouting 
with laughter. He seized the dog: “Will you 
give me my knickers?” No, he would not. The 
boy began to scuffle with the dog, but he did not 
worry about the knickers because he knew Wolf 
would be careful not to tear them. The dog 
leaned his strong paws against Franz’s chest and 
turned his head sideways. His growling sounded 
quite dangerous. Franz pressed the dog’s throat 
with his two hands, and made a furious face, but 
the dog did not mind, knowing that his Franz 
loved him too well to do him any harm. 

The cups began to dance on their saucers, the 
ends of the shirt were flying in the air. “Now 
I’ve got you,” shouted Franz, putting one hand 
into the dog’s mouth and opening his jaws by 
force. By mutual agreement that was the end 
of the fight. Franz said, “Now that’s over,” and 
put his knickers on. 


The adversaries shook hands, that is, Wolf 
jumped on Franz and licked his face. The boy’s 
hands and feet waved in the air as he swayed 
back and forth on his chair under the weight of 
the dog’s caresses. “Wolfy, stop now! Good dog!” 

The two fighters got their morning milk. Out- 
side it was beginning to be bright. “It is time,” 
mother said. “Are you taking your skis?” she 
asked, handing Franz some bread. 

“Of course,” he replied. 

“They won’t go very well; it is rather warm, 
and a wet wind is blowing.” 

“That does not matter. I can use them as far 
as the brook, and there I’ll have to take them 
off anyhow, because there is no more snow on 
the hill.” 

He swung the rucksack with his books and 
lunch on his back and went to the stable to get 
his skis. Wolf barked and jumped around him. 
Mother stood on the threshold waiting for the 
parting hero to wave good-by. He jumped so 
high that the books in his rucksack shook, called 
a good-by, straightened up, and let his skis slide. 
The mountains watched the young man as he 
went out into the world alone to fight his way to 
duty, while the farm stood modestly in the back- 
ground, and the dog filled the morning air with 
loud barking which echoed between the house 
and the slope. Franz turned and shouted back 
mightily. Mother nodded to him and then 
stepped into the house. “How heavy the snow 
is,” he thought, then stooped and rushed towards 
the hill opposite. 
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The woodcutter involuntarily seized his axe 


Wolf rushed down the hill. He cut off the 
turns that the skier was forced to take, thus 
shortening the way for himself. Every day the 
two raced to see who would get down first. Franz 
had reached the opposite side and was about to 
start his famous “Christiania.” 

And then—he tumbled, landing with his head 
in the snow, and his feet in the air. He reap- 
peared immensely astonished and angry. He 
looked around. Thank goodness, nobody could 
have seen him fall. 

But Wolf, with mouth open in surprise and 
tongue hanging out, was regarding the strange 
behavior of his friend. Slowly he approached. 
Furiously Franz addressed the dog. “Now, don’t 
look so foolish!” Wolf wagged his tail compla- 
cently. Franz took off his rucksack, the strap 
of which was broken, and opened it. “Nice, very 
nice,’ he grumbled. Some bits of his slate were 
protruding from the apple, some more from the 
bread. “That is done for. Mother will be upset. 
And the teacher? Well, this is really a nice be- 
ginning for the day!” Then he returned to his 
disgrace. “Indeed the snow is very heavy to- 
day,” he explained to Wolf. With difficulty 
Franz lifted the sticks out of the slush, flung the 
clattering rucksack back onto his shoulder, and 
slowly glided down the slope. 

Chasing off in long leaps, Wolf was at the 
bottom before the angry boy. Now they had to 
pass a place where men were felling wood. Old 
Loisl, at work with another woodcutter on a pine 
tree that had been cut down, stopped working, 
took his pipe out of his mouth and cried: “Good 
morning, Franz. What is the matter with you? 
You seem quite angry.” 

But the boy who was usually whistling and 
singing like a bird, and who always stopped to 
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talk with the man for a few minutes, 
only replied: “I am late,” and marched 
on. 

“Franz, listen, Franz,” the old man 
‘alled after him. He wanted to tell the 
boy to be careful when coming to the 
brook. It was possible that an avalanche 
was descending. But Franz had already 
turned the corner. Again the rhyth- 
mical sound of the saw was heard in the 
wood. 


. Franz stood on the south hill at the 


_ foot of which was the village where he 
went to school. “Nothing to be done,” 
he said. “There is no more snow on this 
slope.” He turned around and went 
a few steps up the stream bed as far as 
the alder trees. There he took off his 
skis and hid them behind a bush. Then 

he waded into the deep snow and called to Wolf 
while walking: “Go home now, Wolf, go along!” 
Looking at him somewhat foolishly, the dog 
lowered his ears and pretended not to under- 
stand. Franz made a snowball and threw it. 
With a look of silent reproach for so much base- 
ness, Wolf trotted along the edge of the brook, 
stopped again, and looked down at the angry 
boy. Franz called, “Now listen, you are a stub- 
born... .” In the middle of the sentence he 
stopped. The dog shuddered, looking up with 
such a frightened expression that the boy invol- 
untarily stopped talking and looked up also. 
Franz grew pale to his lips. From above snow- 
balls as big as men were hurtling down among 
the bushes, followed by bigger ones which en- 
veloped the alder trees on their way. The ava- 
lanche was not coming fast, but was descending 
to the bed of the brook with ever-increasing 
force. For a moment the boy stood rooted to 
the spot. Then he rushed to the side. But the 
immense masses had already reached him. One 
of the balls seized him, threw him like a feather 
into the snow, and then other masses rolled 
down on him, as if they were playing, burying 
him beneath them. 
Franz felt no pain. The fright had rendered 
him half unconscious. He still seemed to be 
gliding downward. Then an immense white 
burden rushed onto him and shackled him; he 
could not move a finger. It grew dark. One 
arm was pressed tightly against his body while 
he felt a remote pain in the other. Terribly tor- 
menting was the shackling, everything was held 
in an immovable, gigantic grip. He wanted to 
defend himself and to pull himself together; but 
it was only a mental effort that he made. Noth- 
ing moved, only his heart was beating as if it 





wanted to break in two. His head and fingers 
were immovable. The weight was on his chest. 
“Air! Air!” Franz tried to yell—but made only 
a weak moan. From far away he remembered 
Wolf and, on the point of fainting, thought: “Let 
go, Wolf”—Then all was quiet around him and 
within him. 

Standing in the brook bed trembling, his hair 
bristling and ears and tail hanging, Wolf looked 
towards the spot where Franz had been a mo- 
ment before. Howling he jumped between the 
snow masses. He sniffed the snow, crawled two 
or three yards lower, sniffed again, and barked 
piteously. Like mad he began to scratch about. 
He sniffed again, and again he scratched about 
wildly. Suddenly he stopped, stood still, and 
rushed towards the place where the woodcutters 
were at work. 

The men had heard the hollow rustling of the 
avalanche. Loisl had stopped sawing and was 


listening. “It must have come down the brook 
bed,” he said. Howling, the dog rushed up to 
him. “What is the matter?” cried the old man. 


The dog sprang upon him with such a wild look 
that the woodcutter involuntarily seized his axe. 

Wolf seized Loisl’s coat in his teeth and pulled 
furiously. He seemed beside himself, let go of 
the old man, took a few leaps towards the brook, 
and barked in a strange way. The old man 
understood. “Quick men, take your shovels. 
Franz has been hit.” Wolf ran ahead moaning 
aloud. Every once in a while he would wait for 
the men who were running behind him. 

When they reach- 
ed the brook bed, 
the dog jumped 
down to the spot 
where he had 
scratched. There the 
men started to dig. 
After a few mo- 
ments Wolf, who 
had quieted down, 
again became wild. 
With his muzzle he 
dug deep into a hole 
apparently made by 
two big snowballs, 
and moaned. He 
scratched with his paws, trying to slide into the 
hole. 

“Careful, men,” said Loisl. They dug more 
slowly. A green spot appeared. “That is his 
arm,” Loisl explained. ‘“My Lord, my Lord, if 
only we are in time.” Soon Franz’s head was 
free, too. The boy’s face was pale. It was turned 
aside and the eyes were shut. 


’ 





Hardly had his face been freed of snow when, 
whining, the dog rushed up to lick it. Wolf did 
not allow the men to come near and began to 
snap at them. “Come on, dear dog, be intelli- 
gent. We wish to help your Franz.” 

They removed all the snow from the boy. 
Loisl knelt down and put one hand into the boy’s 


shirt. The old man felt for a while and shook his 
head. He tried again and trembled: “I think it 


is still beating. That would really be a miracle.” 

While they were watching, the boy’s eyelids 
trembled. His face flushed suddenly and he 
‘ame to, moaning. -When he saw the white 
masses he moved convulsively and yelled aloud. 
“You needn’t be afraid,” Loisl said soothingly, 
“We are here. .The avalanche has stopped.” 

Up to this time the dog had stood motionless, 
his eyes fixed on the boy. But when Franz sat 
up Wolf barked and went crazy with happiness. 
Then he rushed towards the boy, stooped down, 
placed his forepaws in the snow and delivered 
him a loud and long sermon. “How happy the 
animal seems to be,” said one of the woodcutters, 
wiping his eyes. 

“Come on,” said Franz coaxingly. Wolf care- 
fully climbed onto the boy’s leg and licked his 
face which Franz hid in the dog’s fur. 

“Tf it had not been for Wolf, there would not 
be any Franz Leitner,” said Loisl. And he told 
how the dog had come to fetch them. 

Franz wanted to hug the good fellow but, with 
a moan, let his arm drop. “It is broken!” he 


sighed. 
“That doesn’t 
matter,” exclaimed 
Loisl. ‘‘Be glad 


that you were not 
crushed entirely.” 

They helped the 
boy up. “Goodness, 
I am still carrying 
the rucksack on my 
back.” A faint smile 
passed over his face 
when Loisl hit the 
rucksack with his 
hand and, hearing 
the broken slate, 
said, “No wonder 
that everything is broken to pieces.” 

You can imagine how the woman at the Leiten 
farm looked when they arrived. The arm was 
put into plaster and the boy could do what he 
liked. But for many days the morning fight with 
Wolf could not take place. Soon they were able 
to start again—the two friends at the Leiten 
farm.—Austrian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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A LETTER FOR THRIFT WEEK 


HIS letter in an album from Whittier School, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, to a school in Czechoslo- 
vakia, was written by Dorothy Ketchum when 
she was nine years old and in the fifth grade: 

This is National Thrift Week. We should think of thrift 
every day. Thrift is not hoarding, but spending and 
saving money wisely. A thrifty person does not always 
buy the cheapest article. He thinks about its value. 

Our class has been thinking how we might best spend 
a dollar. Some suggestions were (1) repairs for the pic- 
ture machine, (2) medical supplies for injured children, 
(3) a plant for a sick child, (4) paint for art classes, (5) 
lunches for a poor child, (6) depositing the money in a 
bank, (7) or buying a tree. 

Of all these suggestions we liked the one of buying a 
tree best. When our money is invested in a tree it will 
give beauty to our school grounds. Birds can build their 
nests in our tree. People can rest in its shade. Children 
will enjoy playing under the tree. For these reasons we 
thought buying a tree the best investment. 


THE FRONTISPIECE STORIES 


HE scene in the first frontispiece panel shows 

the New Amsterdam waterfront in the 1650’s. 
At that time the Dutch West Indies Company 
vessel Zwol plied to and from the new Dutch 
colony with Van der Grist as captain. Gov- 
ernor Peter Stuyvesant and his wife, Judith 
Bayard, are shown strolling near the wharves on 
the East River, and receiving the mail from the 
captain. As there was no regular postal service 
in those days, letter writers were dependent on 
individual bearers, neighbors, or friends for de- 
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livery of their messages. A townsman is shown 
asking a farmer living in an outlying district to 
deliver a letter for him. 

Frank Mechau, of Colorado Springs, chose a 
scene in the life of the Pony Express rider for 
his mural pictured in the frontispiece. Before 
any railroad crossed the Rockies and connected 
California by steel with the rest of the country, 
mail used to be carried west from the railhead at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, by stagecoach. This was 
so slow that the California settlers complained 
and so in 1860 an express company set the 
famous Pony Express galloping with the mail 
across the two thousand miles between St. 
Joseph and Sacramento. In each of the stations 
dotted across the distance were two men who 
had a horse ready half an hour before the ex- 
press rider was due to arrive. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


HEN Manuel starts out to sell his raffia, a 

rainbow seems to move down the street. 
There are not many ways in which a boy can 
arn pennies on the island of St. Thomas. There 
is luggage to be carried on the days when 
steamers dock, but the men who have rowboats 
usually snap that up. There is no caddying, no 
gardening or selling of vegetables, as the island 
is steep, rocky, and sterile—a burned out vol- 
sano. But there is always a demand for gaily 
colored raffia, from which the women of St. 
Thomas make the dainty baskets, mats, card 
sases, boxes, and hats that people like to bring 
away as souvenirs. The local Red Cross Chap- 
ter has a gift shop near the harbor, and it was 
beside the cool, shadowy warehouse behind it 
that Manuel posed, one hot winter day.—A.M.U. 


AN ERROR OF STATEMENT 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture calls attention to a popular mistake, 
which has grown into a kind of superstition, that 
it is dangerous to leave foods standing in the 
tin cans after being opened. The popular idea 
is that foods eat the tin and become contam- 
inated and perhaps poisonous. Long experience 
with careful observation and painstaking labora- 
tory tests, show that the open tin can has 
no more effect on food than any open dish, 
whether metal, porcelain, or glass. Food spoils 
because of contamination by germs and inade- 
quate refrigeration. Unfortunately, this point 
was not made clear in the pamphlet entitled 
Injuries in the Home (A.R.C. 1023), page 9, and 
in the Home Inspection sheet issued recently 
by the Red Cross. Will our Chapters please 
note?—Red Cross Courier. 





Something to Read 


ALL SAIL SET: A ROMANCE OF THE FLYING 
CLOUD 


Armstrong Sperry. Winston, Philadelphia. $2.00 
(Ages 12-14) 


HEN fourteen-year-old Enoch Thacher 

applied for work in the shipyard of Don- 

ald McKay he fell in love. For there in 
the office of the greatest naval architect of the 
eighteen-fifties he saw the model of that famous 
and lovely clipper, the Flying Cloud. As an old 
man he tells the story of this his first love, of 
how he worked for her, and of how well she 
deserved his worship. 

“I felt as if all the sinews of my body had been plucked 
by an unseen hand and set a-humming, as a vessel’s cord- 
age hums to a sudden bursting gale. I wanted to shout 
and sing, but my tongue was silent. Only a model of a 
ship. But enough. She was beauty moving toward per- 
fection. 

“Thus I first saw the Flying Cloud.” 

Through months that followed, Enoch, at his 
drafting table in the mold loft of MeKay’s ship- 
yard, worked all day within hand’s reach of her, 
saw her taking shape as one week merged into 
another, expanding, growing to the fulfillment of 
her perfection. He vowed his youth, his strength, 
his life, if need be, to her service. “A knight of 
old seeing a vision of the Grail could have known 
no more solemn consecration than did I.” 

On April 15, 1851, she was launched amid the 
cheers of enthusiastic throngs. But Enoch felt 
little elation, for he doubted whether he would 
ever lay eyes on his ship again after he had 
watched her out of sight as she was being towed 
away from Boston to New York. 

“They placed a silver coin under the heel of your main- 
mast step, Flying Cloud, to speed you on long voyages. 
Storms are waiting for you, and seas to batter you. Davy 
Jones will reach for you and every skeleton in his locker 
will rattle its bones. But there are spice islands in another 
sea, waiting for you, Flying Cloud. Only I won’t be 
ns 

But he was. For, through the efforts of Don- 
ald McKay, he was signed on as apprentice to 
the Flying Cloud and joined her on the eve of 
her sailing away on her maiden voyage from New 
York to San Francisco. Gold had been struck in 
California and that had brought the shipyards to 
life. Around the Horn, over mountains and 
prairies, the people swarmed to the Pacific coast. 
By the summer of 1851 there were ninety thou- 
sand of them clamoring for food, clothing, the 
necessities of existence. Flour was bringing 





forty dollars a barrel; sugar, four dollars a 
pound; shoes were selling at forty-five dollars a 
pair. Swiftly borne cargoes could make dazzling 
profits. 

The clippers flung the challenge to steam, 
crowded on sail, and sped around the Horn. It 
was the Flying Cloud that made the record run 
of eighty-nine days, twenty-one hours, and many 
adventures befell Enoch Thacher on that breath- 
less voyage. But the adventures do not seem 
exaggerated, for the fictional characters, Enoch, 
Captain Creesy, the “bucko” mate, even the vil- 
lain of the piece, Jeeter Sneed, and what hap- 
pened between them, seem real. This is the 
kind of story that you feel in the pit of your 
stomach and the roots of your hair—E. McB. B. 


LITTLE ONES 
Dorthy Kunhardt: Viking Press: $2.00 
(Ages 4-9) 
HIS is a book about baby animals. There is 
a story about almost every kind of baby 
animal that you can think of. The first one is a 
new lamb. This is the way the stories are told: 

“New Lamb stood up in the big barn. He 
wiggled his ears because he heard a whispering 
noise in his ears. The whispering noise was 
sheep breathing. It was hay scratching. It was 
sheep chewing. It was sheep rubbing their 
backs against the wood. New Lamb was curly 
and wet. He tried to ery but his voice was too 
little. Pretty soon a grown-up sheep came over 
to say hello. Then another came, and after that 
all the grown-up sheep came to say hello, but 
taking turns, because too many sheep would be 
too much. New Lamb thought: Being alive is 
FUN.” 

There are lots of other baby birds and animals 
in the book. There is even baby Susan, who 
tried to be the loudest screamer in the whole 
world. She wanted to be picked up. Baby 
Susan’s mother picked her up, and her head 
nodded into her mother’s neck. She knew she 
was going to have orange juice. 

The pictures are just as good as the stories. 
The little bird in the picture is a baby pigeon.— 
C. E. W. 
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For Children by Children 


O YOU know that there is nothing just 


like the National Children’s Fund in the 

whole world? For it is kept up by the 
voluntary contributions of children of a whole 
nation for children across a continent and over 
the sea. It has been kept going ever since 1919. 
That’s sixteen, go- 
ing-on-seventeen, 
and thousands of 
those who contrib- 
uted to it and of 





N. C. F. BUDGET, 1935-36 


summer, the Red Cross workers who were help- 
ing the victims asked a special kind of help from 
the Juniors. Money from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund was used to buy toys for children 
who had suffered in the storm and afterwards. 
In some places there were Junior Members to 
give out the pres- 
ents, one for each 
child, all nicely 
wrapped and _la- 
beled with the right 


Libraries for isolated schools $3,500.00 
those who bene- Handicraft in Carson Indian School 1,200.00 name. The toy-giv- 
fited by it in the To enroll native schools in Alaska 35.00 ing parties helped 
past are now grown Spann Reieionn handicrafts 150.00 take the children’s 
Stories in braille 550.00 ; : ; 
up young men and Disaster relief and other emergencies 3,000.00 minds off their 
women. Some even School lunches in Florida disaster 400.00 fears. 
have children of Christmas boxes 3,000.00 Now that the 
their own who are Translation of foreign correspondence 1,450.00 long, dark winter 
in school and are Austria—Health booklets 700.00 has come, the lights 





Bulgaria—School canteens, first aid equipment, 


helping to keep the Junior conferences 400.00 burn for many 
National Children’s Czechoslovakia—Help with Juniors’ health work hours each day in 
Fund still at work. in schools _ 290.00 the cozy log homes 
One cold day last Greece—School shower baths, toothbrushes, qui- of the settlers in the 
- 8 nine for Juniors’ anti-malaria campaign 500.00 M ; k ‘Vv Ri 
January, a sec 100 Hungary—Tools for gardening, bookbinding, and Matanuska Valley 
bus was rolling carpentry; first-aid training and equipment in Alaska. It is nice 
along a road in for schools 400.00 to know that in 
South Dakota. One Latvia—School lunches; summer health camps; many of those 
7 : 3 aid to thirty children with one or both parents <—s : . 
moment, all was in prison 400.00 homes and in the 
gaiety inside the Poland—School cabinets for medicine and first community house 
bus; the next, all y = Junior reading po we awe 500.00 children are enjoy- 
acl a ugoslavia—Summer colony, school lunches, . es : 
was terror and pain. school drinking fountains 500.00 ing the books that 
After the accident, —-- were bought for 
. $16,935 . 
it was found that Total o16,955.00 them last spring 
some of the chil- with money from 
dren had received the Fund.* Money 
terrible cuts on their from the same 


faces, so terrible that they might be disfigured 
for life. Fortunately, skillful surgeons nowadays 
know how to graft on new skin and flesh to re- 
pair what may seem to be hopeless damages of 
this kind. Fortunately, too, there was money in 
the National Children’s Fund for the necessary 
treatments. The surgeon gave his services. After 
some weeks in the hospital the children were all 
right again. It didn’t mean a great deal of 
money; it does mean all the difference in the 
world to those children for the rest of their lives. 

Like earthquakes, tornadoes are particularly 
terrifying things. It is hard to get the noise and 
the destruction out of one’s mind afterwards. 
That is why when a tornado spread wreckage 
over a section of Amita County, Mississippi, last 
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source paid the expenses of shipping the hun- 
dreds of books contributed by Juniors of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the states from 
which the settlers came. And every month the 
NEWS is going up to Palmer, too, so that the 
children up there will be reading about the 
doings of their Junior friends “Outside.” 

Other schools in Alaska will be doing that, 
also, for a small allotment from the Fund is used 
to enroll children in some of the one hundred 
government schools there as members of the 
Junior Red Cross. Very interesting correspond- 
ence comes from the Alaskan schools, some of 


* NOTE.—Se« “On to Alaska,” News, September, 1935, 
and “Children of the Matanuska Valley,” News, December, 
1935. 








A blind child reading from a book brailled by the N. C. F. 


Below, a student dance leader at the Carson Indian school 


which have been carrying on a Junior program 
for years. One is the school at Akutan, which 
writes in an album for the Junior High School 
at Great Falls, Montana: 

Our village has fourteen houses and about sixty people. 
Twelve of the houses have electric lights and the other 
two use oil lamps. The natives of this village are called 
Russian Aleuts. Some of them use a long narrow skin 
boat with a couple of paddles which is called a bidarka. 
The Aleut chief of the village uses a long spear for 
hunting fish in shallow waters, called a handthrower. 

It has an ivory point on it. It is very sharp. 

We are making tiles of Alaskan birds for our art 
work. We have basket weaving on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday. 

We always have Russian Christmas here as well 
as “American” Chirstmas. Russian Christmas comes 
on January seventh. We celebrate three days. In 
the evenings we go around with two Bethlehem stars. 
Each star has sixteen points all made of glass. On 
the glass are painted flower designs. The points are 
decorated with crépe paper flowers. We sing a Rus- 
sian song and people thank us for coming to their 
houses. 


And speaking of basket weaving, money 


from the Fund is going to help with handi- 
craft classes in the Indian School at Carson 


City, Nevada. This school is in the Carson 
Indian Agency for Shoshones, Paiutes, and 
Washoes. The school has about five hun- 
dred students who come from Nevada and 
parts of California, Idaho, and Utah. The 
superintendent of the Agency is Miss Alida 
Bowler, who once worked with the Red 
Cross and is the only woman superintendent 
of an Indian agency in the United States. 
She says that the Indians in her area have 
made beautiful baskets, and she wants to 
get her students interested in this craft. An- 
other craft that flourishes is the making of 
buckskin articles, such as gloves, belts, and 
garments. And the Paiutes do a great deal 
of beadwork. Maybe cloth weaving and sil- 
ver working may be added to the other sub- 
jects to be taught at Carson this year. Miss 
Bowler hopes to get the students and their 
people back home interested in their native 
crafts and one day to establish trading posts 
at beautiful Lake Tahoe in summer and at 
Reno in winter where the work may be 
marketed. So in helping with the work in 
the school, members of the Junior Red Cross 
are having a share in an important under- 
taking. 

You have read in the News about what 
beautiful things are made in the homes of 
our neighbors in Mexico. Some of the peo- 
ple who have come up from Mexico and set- 
tled in the United States and some of those 

whose ancestry goes back to the Spanish days 
and who now live in the southwestern part of 
our country, still have in their homes wood earv- 
ing, embroidery, weaving, and “santos,” images 
of the saints carved from thin wood and brightly 
painted. A small sum is to be used in a school in 
Colorado and one in New Mexico to help chil- 
dren practice the handicrafts that are a part of 
their heritage. 





Latvian Juniors in a summer colony for undernourished children 
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The latest allotment from the Fund was for 
children in Taylor County, Florida, who suf- 
fered from the great storm which swept through 
part of the state in September. Red Cross vol- 
unteers in the area said they could get part of 
the money they needed to supply hot school 
lunches, but they needed something from the 
National Children’s Fund, too. So there again 
the Juniors worked shoulder to shoulder with 
grown-ups in disaster relief. 

You will notice on the list the various ways 
in which the Fund helps in countries overseas. 
The sums are not large but they give American 
Juniors a share in undertakings of fellow mem- 
bers of other lands. As in other years, your 
Fund helps with school drinking fountains, 
school lunches, summer health camps, first-aid 
cabinets, handicrafts, and other projects dear to 
the hearts of European Juniors. 

Juniors of Czechoslovakia, especially those in 
the small village or country schools, are doing 
a lot to promote health and sanitation in their 
schools. Through the N.C.F. American Juniors 
are privileged to help them. The Elementary 
School at Zhor sent this “thank you” letter: 


The Junior Red Cross organization in our school was 


Wings for Words 


HIS is a picture of Spike, a hero of the World 

War who died last spring at the ripe old age 
of seventeen years. He served with the Seventy- 
seventh Division of the A. E. F. in France, and 
like the famous Cher Ami, whose story was told 
in the News for November, 1927, he carried 
messages faithfully through the death-laden air 
of the Western Front. Now only Mocker, who 
is eighteen years old, occupies the coop of the 
War Heroes in the headquarters for pigeons of 
the Army Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey. 

The Signal Corps has five thousand pigeons 
with a reserve of two million carriers which are 
privately owned. After ten years of experiments 
the Corps has developed a brood of one hundred 
night-flying carriers. They can fly through rain, 
sleet, fog, and snow, and around thunderstorms. 
Their only serious foe is the night hawk. It is 
supposed that the secret of their system of flying 
is in the ear, since they are unable to fly if their 
ears are stopped up. 

Some New York newspapers make use of car- 
rier pigeons to bring ship news and photographs 
from Quarantine, fourteen miles away, and to 
carry stories of sports and other events in subur- 
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founded in 1926. 
inspector. 
in the school. At the end of the school year 1926-27 we 
had our own marionette theater which soon became a 
source of pleasure and income to our group. It was the 
work of our class teacher. We soon began to correspond 
with several Czechoslovak schools. We still have all their 
letters. We also write a school chronicle in which we 
describe our Junior Red Cross work the year through. 
Now we have our own school band. We play string and 
wind instruments. People of our community like very 
much our band playing at different festivals and cere- 
monies. The instruments belong to the Junior Red Cross 
members. We have still to pay 2,800 Czech crowns ($95) 
for them, but although the profits of our concerts are not 
very big, we hope that with some effort we shall be able 
to pay our debt in two years at the most. 

Some time ago we had another debt which seemed 
heavy enough to us. It was for our wash-stand. But 
having got vour gift we were able to settle it. We used 
your money entirely on our health activity. We made a 
drinking fountain in our school. In order to keep our 
classroom clean, we made a shelf to keep our slippers on, 
and we began to change our wet or muddy footwear when 
coming into school. We also equipped our school medicine 
chest with more drugs and cared for more teeth. 

We thank you again most warmly for your gift, which 
has enabled us to widen our health activity so much that 
we were complimented by our school board, Every time 
we drink water from our fountain, or when we wash our 
hands in our school washing-stand, we remember you. 


First we elected a president and a health 
We immediately began to care for cleanliness 





ARMY SIGNAL CORPS. 


ban areas. The birds can fly at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour with a two-ounce load. Films and 
news items written on onionskin paper are 
popped into aluminum tubes and fastened on 
their backs with elastic. Japanese newspapers 
have used pigeons thus for a long time. 

According to Time for October 14, 1935, the 
United States distance record for homing pigeons 
is 2,150 miles at a speed of seven hundred miles 
a day. In Belgium the great pigeon race from 
Toulouse to Brussels, a distance of three hundred 
miles, is an annual sporting event. 





HEN Araminta 
took Goat 
walk 


string around his neck 


for a 
she tied a 
and led him along beside 
He was just a baby 
goat so he didn’t know 
But he did 
know how to kick up his 
And that’s what 


her. 
how to butt. 


heels. 
he did. 

“Stop that kicking up 
your heels,” said Ara- 
minta. “You'll get all 
worn out.” 

Araminta didn’t want 
Goat to get all worn out, 
because they were going 
They 
were going to walk to the very end of the 
cotton field—far, far away from the back 


to take a walk. 


yard and the magnolia tree and Gran’ma. 
They were going to visit a boy named John 
George Jerome Anthony. 

Goat walked along beside Araminta and 
when he forgot what he had been told, he’d 
kick up his heels. 


very well, either. 


He couldn’t remember 
He kicked up his heels 
so much that Araminta had to walk with 
one hand holding the string, and the other 
hand holding Goat down behind. 

“That’s better,” said Araminta. “Now 
youll remember what I told you about 
kicking.” 

And soon they were at the end of the 
cotton field. 

“Tony! Tony!” called Araminta. For 
that was what she called John George 
Jerome Anthony when she was in a hurry. 





Araminta 


and the Goat 


EVA KNOX EVANS 


Illustrations by Erick Berry 


“Hey,” called Tony. 
“Look what Santa Claus 
brought me!” 

“Look what Santa 
Claus brought me!” said 
Araminta. 

‘“Maa-a-a-a,” said Ara- 
minta’s Christmas gift. 

“Meow, Meow,” said 
Jerome Anthony’sChrist- 
mas gift. For Santa Claus 
had brought Jerome An- 
thony a kitten—a little 
white and yellow kitten. 

“Bring your goat and 





climb over the fence,” in- 
vited Jerome Anthony. 

“Goat can kick up his 
heels,” said Araminta, 
shaking her head. “But he doesn’t know 
how to butt, and he certainly doesn’t know 
how to climb fences.” 

“Oh, I hadn’t thought of that,” said 
Jerome Anthony. “But Cat and I can 
climb a fence.”’ 

And before you could wiggle your nose, 
there was Jerome Anthony standing beside 
Araminta. There was Cat rubbing against 
Goat’s leg. For that’s the way cats say 
“Howdy.” 

Goat reached down and brushed Cat very 
gently with his whiskers. For that’s the way 
goats say “Howdy.” 

“Now we know each other,” said Ara- 
minta, “what would be a good thing to do?” 

“Tf we just walk along,” said Jerome 
Anthony, “maybe my cat will think of 
something to do.” 

“Tf we just walk along,” said Araminta, 
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“maybe my goat will think 
of something to do.” 

So they just walked 
along. 

Cat began running in 
and out between the cotton 


stalks, 


so they all began running 


That seemed fun, 


in and out between the cot- 
ton stalks. 

But every time they 
started to run, Goat bump- 
ed into the cotton stalk and 
got his shiny white and 
black sides dirty. 

“This will never do,” 
said Araminta. So they 
all stopped running in and 
out between 
stalks. 

Goat began kicking up 
That 
fun, so they all began kick- 
ing up their heels. 

But every time they 
kicked up their heels, Cat 
turned somersaults and got 
her shiny white and yellow back dirty. 

“This will never do,” said Jerome An- 


the cotton 


his heels. seemed 


thony. So they all stopped kicking up their 
heels. 

In a jiffy, there they were at the other end 
of the cotton field. And there was the back 
vard and the magnolia tree and Gran’ma. 

“Tm all worn out,” said Araminta, as 
she sat down on the back steps. 

“Tm tired myself,’ said Jerome An- 
thony, as he sat beside her. 

ut Cat and Goat weren't all worn out. 

Cat sniffed in the grass and Goat sniffed 
in the grass. 

Cat found a little black bug and patted 
it with her paw. Goat found a little green 
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Goats don’t always do what you tell them to do 


bug and brushed it very gently with his 
whiskers. 

Cat 
Maude’s shed, and climbed up. 


found a board leaning against 
Goat saw 
the board leaning against Maude’s shed and 
he climbed up! 

When Jerome Anthony and Araminta 
were through resting, they looked and what 
did they see on top of Maude’s shed but a 
white and yellow kitten and a white and 
black goat! 

“This will never do,” said Jerome An- 
thony. “Get down from there, Cat.” 

So Cat gave a little jump and there she 
was on the grass beside Jerome Anthony. 
Cats never get hurt when they jump. 


“This will never do,” said Araminta. 
“Get down from there, Goat.” 

Goat walked very carefully to the edge 
But he stood 
Goats do get hurt when they jump. 


of the roof and looked over. 
still. 

“Get down from there, Goat!” called 
Araminta, again. 

Goat wiggled his ears, but he stood still. 

“Get down from there, Goat!’ called 
Jerome Anthony this time. 

Goat lifted his stumpy tail, but he stood 
still. 

“Tow ever can we get that goat down?” 
asked Araminta. 

“We'll just have to go up and bring him 
down,” said Jerome Anthony. 

There didn’t seem to be any other way. 
(oats don’t always do what you tell them 


to do. 


So Jerome Anthony, who was an excel- 
lent climber, went up the board and on to 
the roof of the shed. Araminta, who was 
just a so-so climber, went half-way up the 
board. Then Jerome Anthony took hold 
of the back of Goat and PUSHED— 

And Araminta took hold of the front of 
Goat and PU LLED— 

And suddenly— 

There was Araminta on the ground. 
There was Goat on top of Araminta. There 
was Jerome Anthony on top of Goat! 

“Whew!” said Araminta, getting up. 
“T’m all worn out.” 

“Whew!” said Jerome Anthony, brush- 
ing his knees. “I’m tired, myself.” 

But Cat kept running in the grass. And 
Goat kept kicking up his heels. 


—From “Araminta,”’ Courtesy Minton, Balch, N. Y. C. 


How the Pelican Got Her Beak 


Illustrations by Wynna Wright 


eis long ago the pelican had 
a bill, just like any other 

bird’s, except that it was 
longer. 

Two pelican mothers with their 
broods were once living close to- 
gether. One day one of the 
mother birds became ill and at 
last died. The other mother prom- 
ised to look after the family of 
the dead bird. 


to fish for a long, long time. Many 


Kach day she had 


hungry baby birds awaited her 
return. -As she could only carry 
a small quantity of fish at a time, 
she had to make many trips back- 
wards and forwards to the river. 





She had to make many trips to and from the river 
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“Why don’t you send some of those other 
birds away!” her own chicks said. 

“Oh, that would be 
unkind! Besides, I 
promised their mother 
ld look 
But I do wish I could 


after them. 


carry more,” said their 
mother. 

Night came, and the 
poor pelican hada 
hard time trying to 


keep two broods 
Warlh. 
One night she 


dreamed she had been 
able to carry enough 
for her own and her 
In the 
morning she heard her 


friend’s brood. 


chicks saying, “Oh! 
lookat mother’s beak !’’ 


SOV 7 WHAT'S wrong with it?” she asked. 
“It’s all swollen underneath,” they 
told her. 


She didn’t feel sick, but she felt under her 


beak. It wasn’t like any swelling she knew. 
It was all loose and flabby. She flew off to 
do her day’s fishing. 

She had to wait some time for a fish. 
Oh, she had 


Yet no! it seemed to be still 


Then Snap! she had one. 
swallowed it! 


inside her beak. 
felt. 


She put up her foot and 
Lo and behold, in the flabby part 





Now she did not have to make so many trips 


under her beak she felt the fish! Her wish 


had come true. Now she could carry much 
more food and did not have to make so many 
trips. 

The baby pelicans were glad. Now their 
mother could stay with them longer. And 
they found as they grew older that their 
own beaks seemed to swell and grow flabby. 
Since then, all pelicans have had a beak with 


a bag.—Australian Junior Red Cross magazine 


If I Were a Pony 


If I were a pony, 

A spotted pinto pony, 

A racing, running pony, 

IT would run away from school. 
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And I'd gallop on the mesa, 
And I'd eat on the mesa, 
And Id sleep on the mesa, 


And I'd never think of school. 
—Tohatchi Indian School 


Friends Abroad 


T TWO P.M., 
A October thir- 
tieth, Ju- 

niors of six differ- 
ent nations spoke in 
an international 
broadeast. Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, 


England, France, 
Canada, and the 


United States were 
the countries repre- 
sented. The pro- 
gram was arranged 
so that each Junior 
spoke in his native 
language, and had a 
distinguished adult 
member of his na- 
tional Red Cross either to introduce him or to 
interpret what he said. 

The program began with the stately Japanese 
national anthem, which was played by the Ma- 
rine band in Washington. Juniors in this coun- 
try were very much disappointed that they could 
not hear the speech made by Ryoitchi Aijitsu, 
the Japanese schoolboy; there was too much 
static. However, all the other connections were 
quite clear. In each case the national anthem 
of the country represented was played, then the 
broadeast was taken over by Prague, or London, 
or Paris. 

Vera Praskova of Prague spoke in the early 
evening to be heard in this country at two 
o'clock. Her J.R.C. is the fourth largest in the 
world. She described a little of the work that 
Czechoslovakian Juniors do, and said, “You 
ought to see our joy when a letter or picture 
album from America arrives! And how glad we 
are to get your Christmas gifts!” 

Doreen Murphy, a thirteen-year-old London 
school girl, spoke from England. Marcelle Thei- 
dot from Paris extended greetings to all the 
Juniors “from Providence to Seattle and from 
Baton Rouge to Detroit.” 

Joan Storey of Montreal gave a brief picture 
of the aims and position of the J.R.C. in Canada. 
She said, “Winter in Canada is close at hand. 
Already the nights are cold and frost is in the 
air. With the snow come the winter sports, 
skiing, sliding, skating, and hockey, but winter 
also means hardship for many. Some of our 





Pupils of the Gorebridge School, in Scotland, practice 
carrying wounded 


Juniors will collect 
and distribute warm 
clothing and food, 
and serve hot 
lunches. 

“Our Junior Red 
Cross magazine tells 
about the Juniors 
in other countries, 
and so we know 
that their aims and 
activities are like 
our own.” 

The American 
Juniors were repre- 
sented by Charles 
White of Newark, 
New Jersey, who 
spoke about the 
American Juniors from Radio City, New York. 

Admiral Grayson closed the program in his 
capacity as chairman of the board of governors 
of the League of Red Cross Societies. “The 
Junior motto, ‘I Serve,’ can be like the ‘open 
sesame’ of the Arabian Nights,” the Admiral 
said, “in unlocking the treasures of the world 
and making them open to everyone. 

“Fifteen million Juniors are united in an effort 
to promote understanding, appreciation, and 
good will among fifty-one nations.” 


ROM Estonia to Hoddle’s Creek, Victoria, 
Australia, came this letter describing New 
Year’s customs: 


It is still common to “cast luck” on New Year’s Eve. 
One casts melted tin into a pail of water, and afterwards 
tries to understand the meaning of the forms it takes. 
But in former times thete were different customs on New 
Year’s Eve. One swept the room and put the sweepings 
on a straw mat, and took it into the field; then one put 
a knife under the mat and listened over the mat to hear 
the future. 

On New Year’s morning the girls run to the cattle shed. 
The one who is the first at the cattle shed will get married 
this vear. 

In the evening, one spreads evenly the ashes in the 
fireplace. In the morning one looks to see if there are 
some footmarks in the ashes. A little mark forecasts the 
death of a child; a large mark that of a grown-up. 

The farmer casts straw up among the rafters. The 
more straw remains on the ceiling, the better will be the 
harvest. The New Year’s straw is called “naar,” from the 
Swedish word “ny-ar,” which signifies “New Year.” 

One covers the windows that the light will not be seen 
out-of-doors, which will show the devil the way to the 
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This picture of “riding to school” came in an album from the 
Parikino Native School at Wanganui, New Zealand, to the 


Burton School at Grand Rapids, Michigan 


house, because he likes very much to warm his nose on 
New Year’s night. There is another story about the cov- 
ering of windows. New Year’s night the corn fiend is 
going around, and he tries to destroy the corn as far as the 
light shows it. 

People who live on our island believe that the souls of 
dead persons return in any case on New Year’s Eve. One 
bakes special bread and lays the table. The farmer spills 
a little beer and wine on the floor for the souls of the 
dead persons. Gnomes and dwarfs are also out on New 
Year's Eve; their hammer knocking signifies death. Bad 
witches are in the cattle shed on the New Year’s Eve and 
shear sheep quite secretly. Those who wear gloves made 
of this wool will have good fortune. 

“Good morning! Naari Jaak is coming!” the farmer 
says, entering with a beer jug into the neighbor’s room on 
New Year’s Day. Coming from church people begin to 
run. He who comes home first will be ready with the 
work first this year. Into the well one casts salt, saying, 
“Good day, well; happy New Year.” Then there will be 
no disease from the water. 


HE High School for Girls in Gyor, Hungary, 

has a picturesque setting, and boasts a flour- 
ishing Junior Red Cross. The high school has 
eight grades, and is entered after four grades of 
elementary school. The girls study languages 
and all the other subjects that we do. They have 
a literary and natural history club, the members 
working under the leadership of a teacher. The 
choir sings not only at school festivities, but also 
at public performances. The girls are very fond 
of sports. In the spring and fall, with their 
teachers, they make excursions into the sur- 
rounding country. On the last day of school the 
eighth-grade pupils who are graduating say 
goodbye to the school buildings and classrooms. 
Singing a song called “The old student is going,” 
they go to every room in turn, carrying lighted 
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candles, and say goodbye to their com- 
rades of the lower grades. That day their 
classroom is beautifully decorated with 
flowers. 

Every year at Christmas time these 
Juniors arrange a festivity for thirty or 


forty poor pupils of the Elementary 
School. They give a public performance 


to raise the necessary money. Long be- 
fore Christmas they start collecting the 
presents. In the gymnasium is a big 
Christmas tree, the choir sings Christmas 
varols, the pupils recite poems, and the 
presents are given out. Candy is also 
taken from the Christmas tree and dis- 
tributed. Besides this main activity the 
group helps send some Juniors for the 
summer holidays to Grae and the beau- 
tiful highland Junior Convalescent Home 
in Sopron. 

Every year the members attend a first- 
aid and nursing course held by a physician. 


UNIORS of the Collegiate School, Kiama, 

New South Wales, raised some money for 
their service fund by having a stall where they 
sold sweets. Some of them also gave a circus 
and acrobatic performance, and gave the pro- 
ceeds to the fund. 


[XN RETURN for Christmas boxes received last 
year, the Belgian Juniors sent some “thank- 
you albums” which were made in the schools, 
instead of the usual 
“thank-you gifts.’’ 
The albums consist 
mostly of posteard 
pictures of the towns 
from which they 
‘ame, and there were 
many letters and 
messages to the 
American Juniors. 


EMBERS of 

the Ben Venue 
School, Arinidale, 
New South Wales, 
were able to make 
an addition to their 
service fund. 

They made some 
aprons and pot hold- 
ers out of old sugar 
bags, and sold them 
for the benefit of the 
fund. 





School, 
Tokyo, to the Glann 


From Toyo 


School, Toledo, Obio 











ORD was sent out from 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

Chapter headquarters to all 
schools, to notify them of the 
Junior broadeast on October thir- 
tieth. The editors of the weekly 
school pages in the newspapers, as 
well as the radio editors, were noti- 
fied. A special article appeared in 
the Junior Sunday Post section. 
This is a separate little newspaper 
edited by students. 

Chapter headquarters report 
that the program had hardly ended 
when the principal of the City 
Normal and Model School tele- 
phoned that her pupils were still 
clapping, and that they were all 
enthusiastic about the broadcast. 
Messages from high and grade 
schools came in by telephone as well as mail 
from both city and rural schools. At Hall School, 
in Bridgeport, there was a discussion about na- 
tional anthems after the program. One Junior 
explained that the reason our song “America” 
has the same tune as England’s “God Save the 
King” is that this country was once a part of 
England, and that Canada has the same tune 
because it is a part of England. One little boy 
said he had never realized that he belonged to 
a society that had as many as fifteen million 
members. 


HE Story Cove is a unique library of chil- 

dren’s books, for it contains almost two 
thousand volumes written in seventeen lan- 
guages and belonging to the literature of a large 
number of countries. 

Since Good Will Day it has belonged to the 
Chicago J.R.C., and has since been known as 
“The Junior Red Cross Story Cove.” 

The reading room is decorated with the na- 
tional flags of different countries. Among them 
are the emblems of the Red Cross, the Red Cres- 
cent, and the Red Lion and Sun. That is to 


show that in this collection of books, a place has 
been given to the Junior Red Cross activities. 
The books are all in English translation. 
The “Cove” is open every day from nine to 
five. On Saturdays in summer it is closed at one 
d 
o’clock. Teachers and students who want to 





Friends at Home 





The East Grand Rapids, Michigan, school sent this picture of a snowball 
fight in an album to South Africa 


find out about the activities of the Junior Red 
Cross throughout the world are also freely 
admitted. 

This is how the library came to be: At the 
“Century of Progress” fair in Chicago, two 
ladies had the idea of collecting children’s books 
from all over the world. This library had a very 
great success during the exhibition, among both 
children and grown-ups. When the exhibition 
closed, the J.R.C. of the Chicago Chapter took 
over the library. 


UNIORS of Bloomfield, New Jersey, collected 
safety pins by the yard and gave them to the 
Bloomfield Day Nursery. The Family Society 
also has a good supply, for the Juniors collected 
many thousands of pins. Many more have gone 
to Chapter headquarters for layettes. 


UPILS of the Southwest LaGrange School, 

LaGrange, Georgia, gave a pageant about 
Junior Red Cross work. Songs, dances, plays, 
and tableaus were all presented. 

The opening was a tableau representing the 
Red Cross poster for this year. Then the first 
grades gave a little play called “Mother Goose 
in Health Land.” Different children took the 
parts of Jack and Jill, Little Bo Peep, the 
Crooked Man, and others. Dr. Diet, Dr. Exer- 
cise, Dr. Water, and Dr. Sunshine prescribed in 
Mother Goose rhymes for the Crooked Man and 
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Yards of safety pins from the Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
Juniors to the Day Nursery 


all the others who were not strong and healthy. 

The second part of the pageant pictured the 
garden which the Juniors planted to provide 
flowers for the sick. 

The fourth and fifth grades gave a little play 
about the cruise of the good ship “Citizenship.” 
On the way they were boarded by the pirates 
“Disregard of Safety,” “Disobedience,” and 
others similar, who were finally conquered. 

Songs and dances of many nations concluded 
the program. 


CHOOLS of Hummelstown, Pennsylvania, 

used the Home Accident Prevention ques- 
tionnaire in their inspection campaign, with 
gratifying results. The report given by the 
J.R.C. Council showed that nearly every family 
had found and removed one or more hazards 
from their homes. The average was two for 
each home. The results were published in the 
town paper. 

In Harrisburg, in the same state, several 
schools have had assembly programs on home 
safety. One, Edison Junior High, gave a play 
on safety. It consisted of a series of scenes, in 
homes or yards, where some person was shown 
being careless, and another warning him and 
discussing the prevention of accidents. 


N SPENCER County, Kentucky, there was a 

severe epidemic of typhoid, which was made 
even more serious by the fact that there was no 
organized local board of health. A number of 
Red Cross nurses were asked to help in the 
emergency while the state Board of Health was 
organizing a local committee. These nurses often 
had to drive up creeks, ford deep places in rivers, 
walk in hip boots, or travel through the woods, 
sometimes walking several miles. They had to 
carry blankets, towels, disinfectants, and every- 
thing that a sick or destitute family might need. 
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In many families the chief danger was that 

the people were ignorant of the causes of 

typhoid, and were not careful to keep their 

wells and water supplies properly clean. A 

general clean-up campaign was necessary. 

But it was difficult to get word to many 
people who lived in the hills, and who seldom 
came into the towns. 

At this point the Juniors proved invalu- 
able. They were given printed slips, which 
were distributed to them in the schools. 
These slips told about the program of the 
Red Cross and Health Department, with in- 
structions on how to purify water, cut weeds, 
screen windows, and take all the other neces- 
sary precautions. Eighteen hundred Juniors 

rose to the occasion and took the information 
home to their parents. By getting cooperation 
at home, the Juniors helped greatly in prevent- 
ing the further spread of contagion. 





In the “Story Cove,” Chicago 


N THE Midwestern Area, Juniors not only 

send books to needy schools, but keep in touch 
with the schools and ask them to make sugges- 
tions for further shipments, naming the type of 
books which are most acceptable. In this way 
they learn the individual needs of the school, 
and keep up the connection. These Juniors 
stress the necessity’ of sending only clean books. 


Dy Babes in the Richard E. Byrd School at 
Glen Rock, New Jersey, wrote and told 
about an unusual project: 

Last year we made a quilt of strips of cloth. We put 
our looms together during art periods. An instructor in 
the Manual Training Department cut out the framework 
for us. We added small nails on each side of the loom 
and attached strings to them. 
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Our mothers furnished us with pieces 
of material which we tore into narrow 
strips. We wove them in and out the 
strings tightly. At the end of a month 
the quilt was finished. Each person had 
at least one block in it. Altogether, 
there were sixty-three blocks. It was 
viven to the Seniors of our Red Cross 
Chapter to be disposed of as they 
thought best. 


FOLLOWING an appeal made 

for neckties for school chil- 
dren in Kentucky and Virginia, 
several classes in one of the Bos- 
ton grade schools collected one 
hundred and thirty-two of them. 
They were reconditioned by 
members of the Council, and sent, 
together with an assortment of foreign stamps 
which had been received from time to time. 
Itighty-seven beautifully wrapped packages of 
candy, a total of 153 pounds, were given to the 
men in the Harbor Forts, to one of the Welfare 
Agencies, and sent with the Red Cross Christmas 
dinners to families of disabled ex-service men. 
This candy was made in the domestic science 
classes of the Boston public schools. 


EVENTH-GRADE pupils of the John W. 

Burke School in Macon, Georgia, wrote an 
original ten-minute play in their English work, 
and gave it at the banquet for Juniors in Macon 
last May. The slogan for the play was, “Build 
not warships but 
friendships for the fu- 
ture.” At the banquet, 
the J.R.C. Song of 
Service was sung, and 
a “Parade of Services” 
was given. Represen- 
tatives from each 
school marched around 
the banquet hall with 
attractive posters 
showing what their 
schools had done dur- 
ing the year. Each 
representative ex- 
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Pupils of the Southwest La Grange School, La Grange, Georgia, gave a 
play called “Mother Goose in Health Land” 


and white flower decorations had been furnished 
by Juniors from the two high schools, and at- 
tractive nut cups with red crosses on them had 
been made by different grammar schools. A high 
school girl was in charge of the registration table, 
and one of the grammar schools had furnished 
the guest book and saw that each one present 
signed his name, and the name of his school. 


ROOKLYN pupils in the elementary schools 

made seventeen rag rugs and gave them to 
the Junior Red Cross. Other New York mem- 
bers sent the veterans’ hospitals presents on 
Washington’s birthday, Christmas, and St. 
Patrick’s day. In the spring they sent the 
veterans rock gardens, 
shrubs and potted 
plants, and eight sing- 
ing canaries in cages. 
On the Fourth of July 
the ex-service men re- 
ceived decks of play- 
ing cards from the 
same Juniors. 
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EMBERS of Fos- 
toria, Ohio, pre- 
sented a playlet to 
help in the safety pro- 
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Waynesboro, Pa., Juniors begin Delegates to the Latvian J.R.C. con- 
year with a pet parade vention visit the botanical gardens 


Above, Juniors of the Kurim 
ee School in their carpentry 
At the right, members of the . ; 3 r _ lass. They sent an album 
Higher Elementary School at a * eds Si y — ey to the Mt. Hope School, Far- 
Kurim, Moravia, Czecho- ‘ : 3 0 ye 4 mann, Nebraska 
slovakia, in their garden 


Boys and girls in the sixth grade of the Oquirrb School at Salt Lake City made and 
dressed puppets for a show called “Marie and the Wooden Nutcracker.” They also 
built the stage and worked the puppets 





